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Putycur meney in a safeplam 


No matter what the economic forecast, there is one 
investment you can always feel comfortable with. The 
1991 Oldsmobile® Cutlass Ciera. 

Historically the Cutlass Ciera® has proven to be a 
solid, long-term investment. In fact, of the 1.7 million 
Cieras sold since their introduction, a remarkable 97% 
are still on the road:* Of course, such an impressive rate 
of return has not gone unnoticed. For years, the Cutlass 
Ciera has been one of the most popular cars in its class. 

But the real beauty of investing in a Cutlass Ciera 
is the peace of mind you get thanks to a truly unique 
feature. The Oldsmobile Edge, the most comprehensive 
owner satisfaction program in the industry 

For more information, just call 1-800-242-OLDS, 
Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 7p.m. EST Or see your 


local Oldsmobile dealer to get complete details of the 
Oldsmobile Edge and learn why the Cutlass Ciera is 
the one investment that you can live with and be 
comfortable in for many years to come. 

In highway mileage, we do a number on the competition. 
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8 Cutlass Ciera 

The New Generation of Oldsmobile. 

'Source: R.L Polk & Co. Annual Vehicles in Operation Statistics. 






















“fbr some customers I don’t need 
a 5-page credit report. But for others, 
five pages aren’t enough. So here’s my 



wish list for Dun&Bradstreet. 

“I want information tailored just 
for me. So I never pay a nickel more 
than I have to, but so I’m never in 
the dark either. 

‘Are you listening D&B?” 


Get it your way from D&B. 

When it comes to credit reports, one 
size doesn’t fit all. Which is why reports 
from Dun & Bradstreet come in so many 
shapes, forms and prices. 

It’s also why today’s D&B sales¬ 
people are trained to help you choose 
reports that will fit you best, matching 
your kinds of customers with our kinds 
of information. 

Dun&Bradstreet Information Services 

D3 ThcDun^BradstrcetCorporation 


For example, for established accounts, 
a low-cost summary may be plenty. But 
for new business you’ll want all the de¬ 
tails you can get. Or, for customers hav¬ 
ing trouble, you might choose a D&B 
Account Review Service that can alert 
you to changes as they happen. 

Whatever your criteria, there’s a mix 
of D&B resources that will help you make 
the best decisions quickly, and for the 
least expense. And as your needs change, 


it’s easy to adjust. 

You want things your way, so at 
Dun & Bradstreet, that’s our way too. To 
learn more about how we can help you, 
call us at 1-800-234-DUNS. 


Dun&Bradstreet 


The fine art of managing r isk. 








Newsweek 


The Storm Over Baghdad 


DESERT 

STORM 


With the thunderous razzle- 
dazzle of a Tomahawk missile 
launch, America unleashed 
the full fury of modern war¬ 
fare on the Middle East last 
week. It seemed effortless, 
antiseptic and surreal: casualties were 
very light, and all the high-tech gadgets in 
the U.S. arsenal seemed to work with 
surgical lethality. Like a day at the office, 
one pilot said—but Scud missiles were 
falling on Tel Aviv, and the ground war 
lay ahead. Page 12 



Fighter action on the carrier John F. Kennedy 



Demonstrators in New York City 


The mood of the nation was tense as 
U.S. forces went to war. Antiwar activ- IIA M E 
ists staged protests; other Ameri- cnAiiT 
cans took solace in prayer and tried rKUlil 
to address their children’s fears. 

Meanwhile, CNN’s dramatic on¬ 
scene reports changed the scope of televi¬ 
sion news. Page 36 


ImiialW&l The gulf conflict raises new ques- 

LOOKINO t * ons a b° ut t ^ ie future of the Middle 

■ IIC h n East ' Former secretary of state Hen- 
flllCflU ry A. Kissinger proposes a postwar 
■■i agenda: he says that a new balance 
of power in the region could create 
prospects for progress in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Page 44 



Israeli Hawk antiaircraft battery 



Saddam with Mubarak: The Big Lie 


The gulf crisis began with gross 
American blunders. Then Washing- ROAD TO 
ton caught its balance: with wild im- Ilf M n 
provisation and deft bluffing, it de- WAK 
ployed a massive military machine II^HH 
and stitched together a formidable 
diplomatic alliance. An inside account of the 
prelude to Desert Storm. Page 54 
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Why weren’t the Israelis ready? American Patriot 

Missing Missiles 


ollowing the Iraqi Scud 
missile attacks on Tel Aviv 
and Haifa, the United States 
hurriedly sent several batter¬ 
ies of American Patriot anti¬ 
missile missiles to Israel. Patri¬ 
ots could have stopped the 
incoming Scuds, but the Israe¬ 
lis had none at the ready. 
Why? In the mid-1980s, Israel 
rejected the Patriot in favor of 
its own anti-missile missile, 
called the Arrow; more than 
$150 million has been spent on 

In the Know 


development. Israel banked 
on the Arrow because it covers 
a much wider area than the 
Patriot. The Arrow’s first test 
launch this fall was less than 
successful: it was destroyed 
when it turned toward the test 
site. After Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait, Israel decided it 
couldn’t wait and secured two 
Patriot batteries in October. 
Before the latest shipment, Is¬ 
raeli technicians were taking 
a crash course in how to operate 
them. But American experts 
have come along to handle the 
new Patriots, which will be 
immediately operational. ■ 



Getting Ready 
to Rebuild 

T he Kuwaitis are already 
making plans to rebuild 
their oilfield operations once 
the conflict is over. "Anything 
that had any value was stolen 
by the Iraqis—street lamps, 
stop signs, window shades— 
and all the equipment,” says 
Larry Flak, of Houston’s OGE 
Drilling Co. The Kuwaiti- 
owned Santa Fe International 
Corp. has reportedly purchased 
wellhead equipment from In¬ 
gram Cactus Co. and stored it in 
Houston warehouses for ship¬ 
ment to Kuwait when the war 
ends. Kuwaiti officials have 
also had discussions with sever¬ 
al Texas firms about supply¬ 
ing consultants, oilfield work¬ 
ers and equipment for the 
recovery effort. "We’ve been 
asked for quotes, but we 
haven’t any orders yet,” says a 
company official. ■ 


Stockpiled parts: Kuwaiti oil rig 



R onald Reagan may be out 
of office, but he’s not out of 
the loop. He was on a short list 
of people to whom President 
Bush gave ad¬ 
vance word of the 
air attack on 
Iraq. Reagan’s 
son Michael, 
who hosts a daily 
radio show in 
San Diego, called 
Dad before air 
time on Wednes¬ 
day afternoon 
for his opinion on 
the prospect of war. But Nan¬ 
cy refused to put her husband 
on the phone. A few hours lat¬ 
er, war began. After the show, 
Michael confirmed with Nan¬ 
cy that Bush had in fact called 
to brief Reagan about 
the action. 



Briefed 


CONVENTIONAL WISDOM WATCH 


Desert Storm Edition 

T he overall CW on the prospects in the gulf war changed 
from a strong up arrow at the outset, to something more 
like a sideways. But hawkishness is still in. 


UA'IM-l Conventional Wisdom 


George Bush 

♦ 

War critic? Who, me? Mr. President, the 
CW was always your biggest backer. 

Saddam Hussein 

♦ 

Overrated, cruel, despised, danger¬ 
ous—and still a hero to Palestinians. 

Israel 

f 

Iraq’s missiles a terrifying PR bonanza. 

A new Israeli-Egyptian coalition? 

U.S. Air Force 

f 

Old CW: Drained our national treasury. 
New CW: Terrific surgical accuracy. 

Scud Missile 

♦ 

Mobile, but inaccurate. The Scud’s a 
dud—except as a political weapon. 

The Democrats 

♦ 

Support troops but not policy. Huh? 

If war ends quickly, so will ’92 hopes. 



Under the Veil 

H abit.is a very hard thing to 
shake in Saudi Arabia— 
even in times of crisis. Conser¬ 
vative Saudi women veil their 
faces at all times while in pub¬ 
lic. Last Friday a missile scare 
sent everyone in the crowded 
Dhahran International Hotel 
scurrying into the basement 
air-raid shelter, where they 
were told to put on gas masks 
immediately. Two Saudi wom¬ 
en, covered head to toe, then 
confronted a decidedly new dif¬ 
ficulty: how to put on a gas 
mask in a large crowd without 
revealing their faces. The 
women managed to solve this 
problem somewhat unsatis¬ 
factorily by asking a relative to 
shield them as they faced a 
wall, then slipped the masks 
under their veils. ■ 


After War, 
Geopolitics 

S ince the first Operation 
Desert Shield deployment, 
the Bush administration has 
been grappling with the prob¬ 
lems of a postwar Middle East, 
Newsweek has learned. Joint 
Chiefs Chairman Colin Pow¬ 
ell’s staff has met weekly with 
Mideast experts to consider 
the political repercussions of 
different war scenarios. Gen. 
Norman Schwarzkopf, head of 
the U.S. Central Command in 
the gulf, has had his staff por¬ 
ing over think-tank papers on 
the political impact of his war 
tactics. And the State Depart¬ 
ment has held "war gaming” 
sessions where staffers have 
practiced responding to simu¬ 
lated postwar situations. 

Aides to Jim Baker, for exam¬ 
ple, have played the roles of 
Arab leaders reacting to politi¬ 
cal turmoil after the war. ■ 
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TV sports. Tie score forces the game into over¬ 
time. But the next game has started on another 
channel. Switch and you might miss the winning score. 
Or get smart. Get the Magnavox Smart Window TV. 

Because this innovative television has it ail. 

A clear, sharp color picture. And every sports fan’s 
best buddy, the special Smart Window™ In 
other words, a picture-in-a-picture.* So you can 


watch one game and check out another — even 
swap them. Move the window top to bottom, 
left to right and back again. Or simply turn 
it off. And you can do it all with the Magnavox 
Universal Remote. 

Magnavox has always been known for 
winning ideas in TV technology. But to a sports 
lover, this is the smartest one yet. 


MAGNAVOX 


•When used with a VCR. ©1990 Philips Consumer Electronics Company. A Division of North American Philips Corporation. 





Scooping 
the Worm 

L ongtime peace activist 
Daniel Ellsberg, the former 
government official who 
leaked the Pentagon papers to 
The New York Times in 1971, 
still has friends with inside in¬ 
formation. At 
3:30 p.m. on K- 
Day, Ellsberg 
received a phone 
call from a jour¬ 
nalist who told 
him the U.S. 
war against Iraq 
would begin at 
4:30 Eastern 
standard time. 
Ellsberg watched his TV set for 
the next two hours to see if the 
tip was correct. It wasn’t until 
6:50 that ABC News broke the 
story that Operation Desert 
Storm had begun—when 
planes took off at 4:27 EST. 
Ellsberg’s source was three 
minutes off. ■ 



Preparing a French jet 



Profit Politics 

W hile French fighter- 

bombers have participat¬ 
ed in allied air attacks over 
Kuwait, they won’t be flying 
any missions over Baghdad. 
French officials have decided 
their forces will not fight deep 
inside Iraq as the war pro¬ 
gresses. They say this decision 
is in keeping with President 
Francois Mitterrand’s claim 
that the war is strictly "a ques¬ 
tion of liberating Kuwait,” 
not punishing Iraq. But many 
experts guess that, by backing 
off, France is angling for good 
postwar relations with the 
Arab world—major customers 
for French weapons. ■ 



Ellsberg 



A momentous broadcast: The president tells the nation it’s at war 


A Record-Breaking TV Audience 


A side from sending George 
Bush’s approval rating 
soaring, Operation Desert 
Storm has also made the presi¬ 
dent the most popular televi¬ 
sion attraction ever. His ad¬ 
dress to the nation 
Wednesday night was seen by 
nearly 79 percent of all Amer¬ 
icans with televisions in their 


Coming Soon: 
Iraq, the Sequel 

H ollywood’s always quick to 
exploit the news, but last 
week art came too close to re¬ 
ality. ABC postponed an epi¬ 
sode of its new TV show "Un¬ 
der Cover” because the subject 
was "too sensitive.” It was 
about an Iraqi plot to attack 
Israel with chemical weapons. 
But filmmakers are cranking 
out other gulf-ploitation fea¬ 
tures. "Target U.S. A.” tells of a 
U.S. town attacked by Iraqi 
terrorists. "Desert Shield,” 
originally about the Iran-Iraq 
War, is being reworked as a tale 
of Navy SEALs sent to take 
out Iraqis before they invade an 
oil-rich neighbor. And the Lib¬ 
yan villains in "Shield of Hon¬ 
or” are now Iraqis. ■ 


Too close: ‘Under Cover’ agents 



homes. Only once has such a 
huge percentage been sur¬ 
passed: John F. Kennedy’s 
1963 funeral attracted 81 per¬ 
cent of all viewers. But be¬ 
cause there are far more homes 
in the country today, many 
more people saw Bush’s speech. 
ABC’s 16.1 rating led the 
prime-time numbers battle the 
first night of fighting. NBC 
followed with 15.7; CBS trailed 
with a disappointing 13.4. 
CNN’s 11.1 was remarkable for 
a cable channel that normally 
averages under 1 point in prime 
time (each point represents 
931,000 homes). ■ 



Early Losers 

A fter the first, apparently 
successful days of war 
against Iraq, Democratic 
strategists are glum about the 
party’s chances in the ’92 
presidential campaign. The 
big short-term losers, these in¬ 
siders say, are New York Gov. 
Mario Cuomo and Missouri 
Rep. Richard Gephardt. Before 
the war, Cuomo took no stand 
on the issue of attacking Sad¬ 
dam Hussein. Gephardt first 
argued for cutting off funds if 
President Bush didn’t seek 
congressional authorization 
and then voted against the im¬ 
mediate use of force. But the 
strategists see the Dems suf¬ 
fering only if the United States 
avoids a protracted conflict 
with heavy casualties. ■ 



Editorial Views 


T he nation’s newspapers 
aren’t as antimilitary as 
people think. Vincent Carroll, 
editorial-page editor of Den¬ 
ver’s Rocky Mountain News, 
reports in the Washington 
Journalism Review that his 
paper was the only strong 
antiwar voice among the na¬ 
tion’s 25 largest newspapers 
prior to war. Here are the posi¬ 
tions of some big papers: 

Militant: The Wall Street 
Journal, the New York Post, 
The Dallas Morning News. 

Cautiously supportive: The 
New York Times ("fighting 
may eventually become neces¬ 
sary”), The Boston Globe. 

Skittish: USA Today, the 
Minneapolis Star-Tribune, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ("a 
case could be made for interna¬ 
tional action”), the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


Lucy Howard^ Ned Zeman 
with bureau reports 



T he military jargon 
used by American 
servicemen and -wom¬ 
en in the gulf is always 
changing. Here’s some 
popular slang: 

Golden BBs: Ameri¬ 
can fighter pilots’ deri¬ 
sive term for the Iraqis’ 
antiaircraft artillery. 
Wadi: A deep valley in 
the desert, from 
the Arabic. 

Collateral damage: 
Civilian casualties. 
Homers: Iraqi com¬ 
manders. As in Homer 
Simpson, the bumbling 
cartoon character. 
Frogfoot: An Iraqi at¬ 
tack plane. 

Zoom bag: Flight suit. 
Fur ball: Pilot talk for 
the hectic confusion of 
air-to-air dogfights. 
Bone domes: Hel¬ 
mets, which used to be 
all white. Now they’re 
camouflaged. 
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Camcorder. So smart it has all the features 
of a full-size. With its 3 lux light sensitivity, you 
can shoot in sunlight or next to no light. The 
6-to-l zoom lens and full-range digital auto 
focus let you go from scenic vistas to extreme 
close-ups. And when you want to edit, the 


flying erase head lets you doitseamlessIyT 
right in the camcorder. Ready to view your 
tapes? Simply slip the VHS adaptor into 
your home VCR. 

Magnavox has always had big ideas in 
video technology. But this small one is very 
smart indeed. 


MAGNAVOX 

Smart.Very smart; 





On the Eve of War 

So Newsweek designates Saddam Hus¬ 
sein "Gambler of the Year” ("Saddam’s 
Endgame,” special report, Jan. 7). Why 
play cute? Lives are in the balance. 

Ron Chesbrough 
Jeffersonville, Vt. 


I was glad Newsweek chose (in "More 
Than a Madman”) to note a few of Sad¬ 
dam’s accomplishments: decreasing hun¬ 
ger and illiteracy in Iraq and granting Iraqi 
women equal pay for equal work as well as 
paid maternity leave. Thank you for giving 
us a multidimensional portrait of someone 
typically depicted as evil incarnate. 

Beth A. Kulesza 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yes, Saddam is "more than just a mad¬ 
man,” as your cover says. He knows the 
United States has the power to destroy 
Iraq. And he also knows that, if history is a 
guide, the United States will probably re¬ 
build his country after all the destruction. 
Eventually, after years of U.S. economic 
assistance, Iraq will be strong enough to 
start buying up what’s left of our impover¬ 
ished country—what’s left, that is, after 
Japan and Germany finish shopping. 

Louis J. Kaposta 
Southlake, Texas 

The Will to Conserve 

Thanks for detailing how President 
Bush may "botch” national energy policy 
("Will Bush Be Bold?”, national affairs, 
Jan. 7) by promoting increased production 
instead of conservation. As you noted, 
many options are now available to con¬ 
serve energy—the problem lies in finding 
the political will to end our dependence on 
foreign oil and protect the environment. As 
it stands now, Bush seems to lack that will. 
What’s more, he insults the soldiers he has 
sent to the gulf by doing nothing to con¬ 
serve the oil they are risking their lives for. 

Tom Lent 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Delinquent Justice 

Jogger Aileen C. Hefferren’s "An Inci¬ 
dent in the Park” (my turn, Dec. 17), which 
describes how she was injured by a 12-year- 
old masher, was one of the most incisive 
pieces I have read on the subject of violence 
against women. Anyone, of course, can be¬ 
come a victim. But does a man have to fear 
walking across a college campus at night, 
living alone or being in a crowded place in 
broad daylight? Women have won many 
battles for reproductive choice and equal 
job opportunities, yet rape, sexual assault 



Prelude to War 

I n the weeks 
leading up to 
the Persian 
Gulf War, 

Newsweek 
readers offered 
disparate and 
emotional opin¬ 
ions about 
what the United 
States should do. Most readers, it 
should be pointed out, came down 
firmly against military action. 

"This needs to stop before men start 
dying, ” wrote one who urged the 
United States to "stop taking my 
friends and family away” to fight. 
Another wrote that, while Americans 
excoriate Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, 
they should remember that their own 
country was seized from Native 
Americans. There were also many 
pro-force letters, often from military 
personnel. A common response: "Ag¬ 
gression left unchecked leads to fur- 


wad domestic violence continue to over¬ 
whelm us. Until we change a world that 
tolerates such violence, women will be nei¬ 
ther safe nor "equal.” 

Lisa M. Lumpkin 
Guilderland, N.Y. 


How could Hefferren possibly conclude 
that society barely took notice of—indeed, 
accepted and dismissed—her assault in the 
park? By her own account, a sympathetic 
crowd gathered, another jogger chased 
down the suspect, a passing Secret Service 
agent radioed for help and a fire chief ad¬ 
ministered first aid. Later, a detective 
insisted on attempting to prosecute the sus¬ 
pect. I found her story full of evidence that, 
at a time when indifference is endemic, 
many people are ready to lend a hand. 

John W. Moore 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Hefferren says she was nauseated, dehy¬ 
drated, "shaking uncontrollably” and in 
shock after being knocked down by a boy 
and his bicycle. She acknowledges that her 
"story will strike some readers as very 
mild”; in fact, it is ludicrous, almost a par¬ 
ody of an effete woman’s introduction to 
reality. This hothouse flower suggests that 
the criminal-justice system’s relative un¬ 
concern with her case demonstrates soci¬ 
ety’s deranged priorities. The prosecutor 


who declined to issue a warrant for the 12- 
year-old’s arrest was right to ignore her 
posturing. Hefferren’s anxiety is neurotic 
compared, say, with that of many inner-city 
women obliged to raise a family in an arena 
of shootings, knifings, drugs and rape. 

Michael Sloan MacLeod 
Scotts Valley, Calif. 


Hefferren rightfully complains about 
being harassed in front of witnesses by a 
juvenile delinquent who, although identi¬ 
fied, goes unpunished. That unfortunate 
outcome may have resulted, however, from 
her hesitation to press charges immediate¬ 
ly, out of fear, as she put it, that it "might be 
a waste of time.” Our justice system works 
best when victims have the courage to stand 
up and express in court the feelings Heffer¬ 
ren so eloquently sets forth in her essay. She 
still can—and should—aggressively assert 
to local law-enforcement officials her desire 
to seek justice in this case. 

Craig Silverman 
Chief Deputy District A ttorney 
Denver, Colo. 

Women's Health Counts 

You were right to say in "Our Bodies, 
Their Selves” (health, Dec. 17) that a Na¬ 
tional Institutes of Health study on aging 
did not include women when it began (in 
1958). But you were wrong not to mention 
that women have participated in the 
study—the Baltimore Longitudinal Study 
of Aging (BLSA)—since 1978, when it be¬ 
came a top priority of the newly established 
National Institute on Aging. Of the current 
1,100 BLSA volunteers, about 40 percent 
are women. 

T. Franklin Williams, Director 
National Institute on Aging 
Bethesda, Md. 

Surveying the Survey 

As the underwriter of the "Voices of 
Young America” survey, we were pleased 
that Newsweek found the poll results wor¬ 
thy of coverage ("Vital Statistics,” peri¬ 
scope, Dec. 24). However, a clarification: 
although the poll was conducted, as you 
noted, by The Gallup Organization, it was 
conceived and commissioned by the Mag¬ 
netic Products Division of Fuji Photo Film 
U.S.A., Inc. 

Gene Kern, Advertising Manager 
Fuji Photo Film U.S.A., Inc. 

Elmsford, N.Y. 


Letters to the Editor, with the writer’s name 
and address and daytime phone number, 
should be sent to: Letters Editor. Newsweek. 
444 Madison Avenue, New York. N.Y. 10022 or 
faxed to: (212) 350-4120. Letters may be 
edited for reasons of space and clarity. 
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Adding a taste of elegance to the 




evening, a pour of Kahlua in your 
coffee. Tonight, discover 
how delicious after-dinner *"*yn 

can be. | 

Kahlua. Everything it —II 

touches turns delicious.” 


















































Overheard 

Clearly I’ve never been there, but it feels 
like we are in the center of hell. ” 

CNNanchorman Bernard Shaw, 
reporting from Baghdad as bombs 
sounded around him 

\Afe have before us the opportunity 
to forge for ourselves and for future 
generations a new world order, a world 
where the rule of law, not the law of the 
jungle, governs the conduct of nations.” 
George Bush, addressing the nation 
after war began 

I’m gonna pop some popcorn 
and watch the war.” 

A University of Oklahoma student, after 
President Bush’s address to the 
nation Wednesday 



Saddam was my classmate. He was not good in his 
studies. In fact, he was an imbecile. A real zero, 
especially in English. I tried to help him. I can’t 
believe that a dunce like him is now leading a country 
that threatens Israel. However, he was charismatic 
and he was the class president.” 

RaphelGoohary, an Iraqi Jew now living in Israel, 
on his former schoolmate 

^Me hit some big things pretty good.” 

An American military official, when asked by ABC 
News to assess the success of the first 
American air attacks 


I’m the consul for information, but I don’t have any 
information.” 

OfraBen-Yaacoe Israeli Consulate 
in Chicago, immediately after word came 
that Iraqi Scud missiles 
had hit Israel 

Our thoughts are with the troops over in the Middle 
East and with those families here whose members 
might be over there. All we are saying is give peace a 
chance. Here’s Bart Simpson.” 

MTV veejay Martha Quinn, introducing 
a Bart video on Jan. 15 























Newsweek 


THE WAR 



Awesome air power opens 
up the first front in 
the campaign against Iraq 


W ith the thunderous razzle-dazzle of 
a Tomahawk missile launch, 

America unleashed the full fury of 
modern warfare on the Middle East 
last week. The first results were 
spectacular and terrifying. As Baghdad’s baffled 
defenders filled the night sky with futile 
pyrotechnics, the combined forces of 
Washington’s anti-Saddam coalition steered 
their precision-guided munitions into the 
bunkers and command posts of Iraq’s 
outgunned military establishment. It all seemed 
effortless, antiseptic and surreal: casualties 
were very light, at least among the attackers, and 
the high-tech gadgets in America’s multibillion- 
dollar arsenal seemed to work with surgical 
lethality. Like a day at the office, one pilot said. 
This one’s for you, Saddam. 
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At home, millions of Americans tuned in to 
watch the high-tech sequel to The Living Room 
War. Washington fought euphoria, and the 
nation, swallowing its misgivings, rallied ’round 
the commander in chief. But there was 
foreboding, too—an intuition that this war, like 
Vietnam, would sooner or later go horribly 
wrong, or that the Scud missiles crashing down 
on Tel Aviv were omens of some larger 
Armageddon. In the chill wastes of Saudi Arabia, 
the troops of Desert Storm waited for the great 
land battle that seemed all but inevitable. 
Barring a miracle, they knew, the true face of 
war would be revealed in terror and blood. 
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At a base in Saudi Arabia, a U.S. 
airman primes an F-15 for action 
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A New 
Kind of 
Warfare 

A mighty air armada strikes Iraq, 
and war technology seems to cross 
a threshold to a new generation 


DESERT 

STORM 


By Russell Watson and 
Gregg Easterbrook 


It seemed almost too easy. With eerie preci¬ 
sion, "smart” bombs dropped down air shafts 
and burst through bunker doors. Cruise mis¬ 
siles, lethal robots launched from warships 
in the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, 
slammed into the Defense Ministry and the presidential palace 
in Baghdad. Hot streams of antiaircraft fire lit up the night, 
while bomb explosions bloomed above the skyline. Out in the 
desert, the Iraqi Air Force hid in its hardened shelters; the few 
pilots who came up to challenge the intruders were quickly shot 
down or turned tail and fled to the north. To television watchers 
back home, the bombardment of Baghdad seemed like a kind of 
video game, at once impersonal and fantastic. It was intensely 
real to the pilots who had to fly through the Iraqi flak, but even 
they brimmed with confidence about their high-tech toys. "You 
pick precisely which target you want... the men’s room or the 
ladies’ room,” said Col. Alton Whitley, who commands a wing of 
F-117A Stealth fighters. 

When Desert Shield turned into Desert Storm last week, aerial 
warfare seemed to cross a threshold into a new generation. High- 
tech weapons, maligned in the past for their stratospheric cost 
and earthbound fallibility, suddenly seemed to work almost 
flawlessly. The Navy’s Tomahawk became the first cruise missile 
to be used in battle, and of the first 150 that were fired, more than 
85 percent hit their targets, Pentagon sources said. The Army’s 
Patriot became the first missile to shoot down another missile 
under combat conditions, destroying what was thought to be an 
Iraqi Scud launched toward a base in Saudi Arabia. Electronic 
countermeasures befuddled Iraq’s air defenses. Bombs and air- 
launched missiles, guided by laser beams, infrared images arid 
television pictures, slammed into target after target, erasing 
memories of embarrassing misses in earlier attacks on Libya and 
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Panama. It is in the nature of war that 
some missiles will go awry and some weap¬ 
ons misfire in the campaign ahead. Al¬ 
ready the edge has been taken off Desert 
Storm’s triumph by the inability of the air 
campaign to prevent Iraq from firing Scud 
missiles at Israel, which raises the specter 
of a wider regional war. But with most of 
the technology working well, the strate¬ 
gists’ dream of the decisive "surgical 
strike” may now be one step closer to 
reality. 

The early successes heartened an Ameri¬ 
can public that had dreaded the outbreak of 
war against Iraq. In a Newsweek Poll tak¬ 
en just after the fighting began, George 
Bush’s approval rating soared to 83 per¬ 
cent, the highest of his highflying presiden¬ 
cy. Approval of his actions in the gulf 
surged to 85 percent. The president and his 
advisers kept pinching themselves: the 
long-awaited war against Saddam Hussein 
had to be tougher than this. "We must be 
realistic,” Bush cautioned at a news brief¬ 
ing on Friday. "There will be losses. There 
will be obstacles along the way. And war is 
never cheap or easy.” 

‘Rope-a-dope’: "We’re into euphoria con¬ 
trol around here,” said one of the presi¬ 
dent’s closest advisers. "It’s going to get a 
lot worse.” Even as the air war seemed to be 
going almost entirely their way, American 
officials worried that perhaps Saddam was 
holding back, absorbing the first blow from 
the allies and saving his strength for a 
bloody land battle later on. "The guy’s do¬ 
ing a rope-a-dope on us,” fretted a top U.S. 
strategist. 

Bush tried to keep everyone’s eye on the 
goal: to force Iraq to withdraw uncondition¬ 
ally from occupied Kuwait. But Saddam 
soon muddied the waters with an old-tech 
weapon of his own. On Friday and Satur¬ 
day, his forces fired Scuds into Israel from 
launchers in western Iraq. 

Straining at the limit of their 
range, the obsolescent missiles 
exploded almost harmlessly 
and hurt few Israelis. Saddam’s 
intention was to provoke, hop¬ 
ing that Israeli retaliation 
would transform the fight over 
Kuwait into an Arab-Israeli 
conflict, a crusade he would be 
only too happy to lead. But Isra¬ 
el held its fire (page 25). Bush 
said allied warplanes were con¬ 
ducting "the darnedest search- 
and-destroy effort that’s ever 
been undertaken in that area” 
to eliminate Saddam’s remain¬ 
ing Scuds. 

By the end of the week, how¬ 
ever, the job still had not been 
done. Air Force officers be¬ 
lieved that Saddam still had 
about 50 operational Scud 
launchers. The preliminary air 


The Biggest Airstrike 

■Allied forces flew more than 1,000 sorties in the 
first 14 hours of combat; in the Rolling Thunder 
campaign in Vietnam, U.S. pilots averaged 3,050 
sorties per week in September 1965. 

■The allies dropped some 2,232 tons of high ex¬ 
plosive in the first 24 hours—more than the daily 
tonnage of the intense Linebacker II campaign in 
Vietnam, December 1972. 

■ In more than 2,000 combat sorties, only eight 
allied planes went down; at the start of the 1973 
war, Israel lost three to four craft per 100 sorties. 
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An F-14 leaves its carrier, smoke rises 
from a Saudi refinery hit by Iraqi artil lery, 
combat control on the USS Wisconsin 


bombardment of Iraq had been planned to 
go on for nine days before the ground war 
began, Newsweek learned. Now, bad 
weather in the region and the failure to 
knock out the Scuds had prolonged the 
aerial campaign. 

That was the only known setback of the 
campaign’s first few days. But in the open¬ 
ing stages of the conflict, the Americans 
and their partners in the air war—Britain, 
Saudi Arabia, France, Italy, Canada and 
exiles from Kuwait—had been lucky. Sev¬ 
eral factors made the allied forces much 
more successful than they might have been 
in another setting. Among them: 

■ The Right Weather. The night on which the 
war began was clear and dark, with a new 
moon just arrived. Those are the best condi¬ 


tions for the night-vision equipment used 
on allied fighter-bombers and for their 
smart bombs. The climate also was ideal for 
cruise missiles. The optical scanner that 
guides a Tomahawk in its final approach to 
the target can get confused if it has to look 
through fog, clouds, smoke or dust. After 
the first 36 hours, however, the weather 
turned cloudy, and some allied jets were 
forced to return to base without dropping 
their bombs, even though some of the war¬ 
planes were loaded with "all weather” 
devices. 

■ The Right Time. The early air raids were 
extremely complex, but commanders of the 
international coalition had plenty of time 
to plan and practice during the five months 
they spent waiting for the war to start. 
They had time to coordinate different 
forces so that their planes would not be 
jamming or shooting at one another. They 
had time to build new airfields in Saudi 
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Controlling the Skies 

T he alliance's show of power drew on strengths ranging from 

cruise missiles to the venerable, high-flying B-52 bomber. But the next night 
Iraq attacked Israel (inset) with its first volley of surviving Scud missiles. 


TURKEY 


Saddam Hussein prays on Iraqi television 


EF-llls jam radar 
for F-111 bombers; 


Arabia to accommodate ground-based air¬ 
craft and to provide refueling facilities for 
carrier-based warplanes committed to the 
battle in Kuwait and Iraq. American com¬ 
manders also had time to prepare the elab¬ 
orate digital maps that have to be pro¬ 
grammed into cruise missiles in advance of 
an attack. Such maps did not exist in early 
August. Incredulous, the regional com¬ 
mander, Gen. Norman Schwarzkopf, used 
his considerable temper to get them made. 
In a faster-starting, more fluid war, the 
cruise missiles might have been much less 
effective. 

■ The Right Terrain. Iraq and Kuwait are 
open country, where guidance systems and 
night-vision devices can readily pick out 
targets. In forests or jungles, the same tar¬ 
gets might be harder for pilots 
and some of their sensors to lo¬ 
cate. And the war is being 
fought in a relatively small 
area, close to allied air bases 
and launching platforms. "You 
have to wonder if the technolo¬ 
gy would appear to be working 
so well against the Soviet 
Union,” says Col. Andrew Dun¬ 
can, a military-affairs expert at 
the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies (IISS) in Lon¬ 
don. The Soviets have much 
more sophisticated air defenses 
than Iraq, deployed over a 
much larger arena. "Think of a 
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Bush briefs reporters before the war 


battlefield stretching all the way from 
northern Norway to Turkey, at least 10 
times the current area,” says Duncan. 
"There might simply not be enough 
technology to cover all of that. In a 
larger theater, you eventually run out of 
resources.” 

■ The Right Display. When the Americans 
hit Baghdad, television recorded the high- 
tech blitz. Allied warplanes made their own 
visual records, as well, and when U.S. gen¬ 
erals played some tape for the press, they 
selected highlights from the most success¬ 
ful missions. Reporters were not shown 
tapes of bombs or missiles that went astray. 
And no one, except the Iraqi victims, wit¬ 
nessed the old-fashioned onslaught of the 
giant B-52 bombers dumping loads of bombs 
on troops cowering in their bunkers. The 
B-52s attacked targets that were outside 
the range of television’s prying eye. 

■ The Right Enemy. In the final analysis, 
Iraq is a dictatorship run by a leader who 
may be mad in the clinical sense—and 
whose notions of modern warfare are some¬ 
what quaint. Armies led by tyrants often 
lack effective officers, because strong opin¬ 
ions and individual initiative are not en¬ 
couraged. This was apparent during Iraq’s 
war with Iran. In eight years of fighting 
against one of the world’s most disorgan¬ 
ized states, Iraq managed to gain only sliv¬ 
ers of territory. Iraqi commanders ap¬ 
peared hesitant and insecure, failing to 
assert themselves in the most obvious 
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ways, such as pursuing shattered Iranian 
columns. Last week the Iraqis once again 
seemed unsure of themselves, except for 
the diversionary attack on Israel. 

Last Tuesday morning, more than 12 
hours before the United Nations deadline 
for Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait, Presi¬ 
dent Bush signed an order for the war to 
begin the next day. Wednesday morning, 
when the deadline had passed without any 
concessions from Saddam, Bush saw no 
reason to change the timetable, which 
called for an air attack to begin shortly 
before 7 o’clock that night (3 a.m. Thursday 
in Baghdad). The allies were notified of the 
pending air war, and doubters climbed on 
the bandwagon. France, which had failed 
with a peacemaking effort at the last min¬ 
ute, put its forces in the gulf region under 
U.S. command—though not for airstrikes 
deep inside Iraq. Turkey, which had 
hedged on the question of a second front, 
eventually decided that bases on its terri¬ 
tory could be used for attacks on Iraq by 
American warplanes. 

In the cross hairs: One strategic target on 
the first night of the war was Iraq’s com- 
mand-and-control system, the network of 
telephone lines and microwave communi¬ 
cations that connects Baghdad to outlying 
Army headquarters and to the country’s 
four air-defense centers. The capital itself 
was protected by surface-to-air missiles 
(SAMs), antiaircraft guns and fighter 
planes, none of which had been knocked 
out yet. Thus American planners chose to 
attack the main telecommunications build¬ 
ing in Baghdad with an F-117A Stealth 


fighter-bomber, the angular, slow-flying 
plane that is nearly invisible to radar. One 
of the F-117s neatly dropped a 2,000- 
pound, laser-guided smart bomb onto the 
building. In a videotape shown to pool re¬ 
porters later, the cross hairs of the plane’s 
targeting system focus on the telecommu¬ 
nications building and then the bomb hits 
it, showering debris from all sides (chart, 
page 23). 

Other targets on the first day includ¬ 
ed air defenses, missile launchers and 
troop concentrations. Some allied planes 
jammed Iraqi radars or knocked them out 
(page 20). Others, including the British 
Tornadoes, cratered the runways of Iraqi 
airfields, temporarily closing them down. 
United States Navy A-6Es and F/A-18s 
bombed Scud missile platforms in western 
Iraq, where they threatened Israel. Iraqi 
troops in or near Kuwait were attacked by 
tankbusting A-lOs and Apache helicopters 
and by the ponderous B-52s. 

Some of the most sophisticated attacks 
were carried out by single planes deliver¬ 
ing single, precisely targeted bombs or 
missiles, rather than by waves of attack 
planes, which might have caused enough 
smoke or dust to confuse one another’s 
guidance systems. To get to the target, how¬ 
ever, each attacker was enfolded in what 
the planners call a "force package,” a team 
of aircraft playing various roles. Standard 
U.S. tactics against a defended position call 
for the first players onto the field to be the 
"defense suppression” aircraft. An EF-111 
would jam the Iraqis’ long- 
range radar, forcing the 


Blinders 
for Iraq’s 
Defenses 


Electronic warriors 
pull Saddam’s plug 


N avy Cmdr. John Leenhouts expect¬ 
ed the worst. The radar flickered 
with the symbols for approaching 
Soviet-made MiG jets as his A-7 Corsair 
streaked through the darkness toward 
Baghdad. Through years of training 
and months of waiting, the 40-year-old 
fighter pilot had readied himself for this 1 

moment. Then, before it started, it was 
over. "They acted as if they were over¬ 
whelmed,” he said later of his would-be 
foes. "In some cases I don’t think they 
had a very clear picture exactly who was 
out there.” He was right. One reason for j 
Iraqi impotence in the early gulf war 
was U.S. mastery of the electronic bat¬ 
tlefield. Moments before each bomb 
run, Navy and Air Force jets packed 
with powerful jamming transmitters 
cleared the way by throwing a high-tech 
shroud over Iraqi radar and antiaircraft 
missile systems. "You’re talking about 
an environment that was electronically 
obliterated,” says one Air Force officer. 

In its simplest form, electronic coun¬ 
termeasures (ECM) achieve the same 
effect as turning on a vacuum cleaner or 
a mixer near a television set: electronic 
interference. Every radar has its own 
distinctive characteristics, including 
the radio frequency at which it operates, 
sending out electromagnetic pulses that 
reflect off invading aircraft. Once a ra¬ 
dar’s signature is identified with the j 
help of an on-board computer, ECM spe¬ 
cialists transmit patterns of blinding 
"white noise” causing radar screens to 
go blank. They can also produce false or 
exaggerated echoes that lead missiles 
and fighters away from bombers. ECM 
can wreak havoc for hundreds of miles 
around. "One EA-6B off the East Coast of 
the U.S. could shut down every airport 
ground-control station from Boston to 
North Carolina,” says one congressional 
defense aide. 

Since the Vietnam War, when sur¬ 
face-to-air (SAM) missiles caused heavy 


Patriot vs. Scud 

S oviet-made SS-1 missiles, 
also known as Scuds, hit 
three Israeli cities last week. 

The U.S. destroyed one over an 
air base in Saudi Arabia using 
the Patriot air-defense system. 


I probably origi¬ 
nated from mobile 
launchers in south¬ 
ern Iraq. Their 
original range of 
186 miles has been 
improved by the 
Iraqis to approxi¬ 
mately 500 miles, 
although the 
longer reach de¬ 
creases the 2,167- 
pound payload. 
Accuracy is poor. 


3 The Patriot 
warhead, 
armed 

with a proximity 
fuse, explodes 
into shrapnel 
as it nears 
the Scud, 
destroy- 



midair. 


Patriot 

8131,0,1 launcher 

I Each Patriot station contains four missiles and a 
m trailer housing radar. After launch, a radar beam 
illuminates the Scud. Missile antennas pick up reflec¬ 
tions and relay data to the ground. Commands are 
transmitted back to the missile’s guidance system. 
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losses among American pilots, 
the United States has invest¬ 
ed billions in ECM technology. 
American and Saudi pilots spent 
the prewar months running cat- 
and-mouse probes of Iraqi radar, 
prodding them to switch on their 
defenses and tip their hand. Eu¬ 
ropean analysts say pilots may 
also be the beneficiaries of 
jamming secrets supplied by the 
Soviets, one of several contribu¬ 
tors (along with the United 
States, Prance and Kuwait) to 
Iraq’s hybrid radar. Last week 
over Baghdad, the work paid off. 

Navy EA-6B Prowlers and Air 
Force EF-111 Ravens quickly de¬ 
tected Iraqi battle radars and 
blocked them from providing 
targeting information to mis¬ 
siles and fighters. Air Force offi¬ 
cers told N ews week that the Ira¬ 
qis managed to scramble a 
handful of Mirage and MiG-29 
jets but that jammers cut the 
planes off from their ground- 
based command and control cen¬ 
ters. They promptly fled north to avoid the 
American warplanes. "When you knock 


DESERT 

STORM 


switched off to elude detection. 
British Tornado bombers used 
the ALARM missile, which can 
hang from a parachute until it 
finds an active transmitter. 

| What happened to Iraqi air de¬ 

fenses? The allies expected te¬ 
nacity. But Israeli military analysts say 
the defenses may have been overrated to 


well versed in close air combat. 

American officials say they 
take nothing for granted. Air 
Force officers assume that Sad¬ 
dam’s commanders are using in¬ 
telligence gathered from initial 
assaults to adjust and improve 
defenses. At the weekend, they 
were proving more troublesome. 
Shorter-range tactical SAMs 
still pose a problem, as well as 
thousands of antiaircraft guns 
still defending troops in south¬ 
ern Iraq and Kuwait. Hundreds 
of Iraqi planes may have sur¬ 
vived the allied onslaught, pos¬ 
sibly held in reserve for use in 
the coming ground campaign. 
Cratered runways can be re¬ 
paved and SAM radars can be 
repaired in a matter of days; al¬ 
lied warplanes may have to return time 
and again. Some resistance has been 
fierce. SAM defenses around a major con¬ 
centration of elite Republican Guards in 
southern Iraq proved so impenetrable dur¬ 
ing the first night of attacks that an en¬ 
tire wave ofjets broke off without dropping 
a single bomb. One U.S. plane was shot 
down before the mission was aborted. 
"We’re not running around here saying 
2 ’ says one Air Force 

ted States and its Des- 
rntrol of the skies is 
u But it may require a 
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on tne enemy 
radar's precise 
wavelength 
blank out the 
radar long 
enough for the 
aircraft to 
get clear. 


Chaff Dispenser: 

Radar-reflecting 
aluminum foil or Mylar is 
dropped from the plane, 
screening the aircraft 
from enemy radar. 


Expendable flares 
released from the 
aircraft divert 
enemy heat-seeking 
missiles by creating 
an even stronger 
heat source. 


■es (ECM) have • 
of the "force package” 
Jefore each airstrike 

- — .... . .__ee and Navy planes 

rigged with sophisticated jamming equipment 
blinded enemy radar. Their interference cleared a 
"safe corridor” that protected allied pilots from 
detection and pursuit by Iraqi missiles and 
fighters. The shield allowed them to use "smart” 
bombs on key military targets. 
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ways, such as pursuing shattered Iranian 
columns. Last week the Iraqis once again 
seemed unsure of themselves, except for 
the diversionary attack on Israel. 

Last Tuesday morning, more than 12 
hours before the United Nations deadline 
for Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait, Presi¬ 
dent Bush signed an order for the war to 
begin the next day. Wednesday morning, 
when the deadline had passed without any 
concessions from Saddam, Bush saw no 
reason to change the timetable, which 
called for an air attack to begin shortly 
before 7 o’clock that night (3 a.m. Thursday 
in Baghdad). The allies were notified of the 
pending air war, and doubters climbed on 
the bandwagon. France, which had failed 
with a peacemaking effort at the last min¬ 
ute, put its forces in the gulf region under 
U.S. command—though not for airstrikes 
deep inside Iraq. Turkey, which had 
hedged on the question of a second front, 
eventually decided that bases on its terri¬ 
tory could be used for attacks on Iraq by 
American warplanes. 

In the cross hairs: One strategic target on 
the first night of the war was Iraq’s com- 
mand-and-control system, the network of 
telephone lines and microwave communi¬ 
cations that connects Baghdad to outlying 
Army headquarters and to the country’s 
four air-defense centers."”’ " 
was protected by surfa 
(SAMs), antiaircraft g 
planes, none of which h 
out yet. Thus American 
attack the main telecomn 
ing in Baghdad with ai 


fighter-bomber, the angular, slow-flying 
plane that is nearly invisible to radar. One 
of the F-117s neatly dropped a 2,000- 
pound, laser-guided smart bomb onto the 
building. In a videotape shown to pool re¬ 
porters later, the cross hairs of the plane’s 
targeting system focus on the telecommu¬ 
nications building and then the bomb hits 
it, showering debris from all sides (chart, 
page 23). 

Other targets on the first day includ¬ 
ed air defenses, missile launchers and 
troop concentrations. Some allied planes 
jammed Iraqi radars or knocked them out 
(page 20). Others, including the British 
Tornadoes, cratered the runways of Iraqi 
airfields, temporarily closing them down. 
United States Navy A-6Es and F/A-18s 
bombed Scud missile platforms in western 
Iraq, where they threatened Israel. Iraqi 
troops in or near Kuwait were attacked by 
tankbusting A-lOs and Apache helicopters 
and by the ponderous B-52s. 

Some of the most sophisticated attacks 
were carried out by single planes deliver¬ 
ing single, precisely targeted bombs or 
missiles, rather than by waves of attack 
planes, which might have caused enough 
smoke or dust to confuse one another’s 
guidance systems. To get to the target, how¬ 
ever, each attacker was enfolded in what 


Blinders 
for Iraq’s 
Defenses 


Electronic warriors 
pull Saddam’s plug 


N avy Cmdr. John Leenhouts expect¬ 
ed the worst. The radar flickered 
with the symbols for approaching 
Soviet-made MiG jets as his A-7 Corsair 
streaked through the darkness toward 
Baghdad. Through years of training 
and months of waiting, the 40-year-old 
fighter pilot had readied himself for this 
moment. Then, before it started, it was 
over. "They acted as if they were over¬ 
whelmed,” he said later of his would-be 
foes. "In some cases I don’t think they 
had a very clear picture exact.! v who wa« 
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trailer housing radar. After launch, a radar beam 
illuminates the Scud. Missile antennas pick up reflec¬ 
tions and relay data to the ground. Commands are 
transmitted back to the missile’s guidance system. 


the U.S. could shut down every airport 
ground-control station from Boston to 
North Carolina, ’ ’ says one congressional 
defense aide. 

Since the Vietnam War, when sur- 
face-to-air (SAM) missiles caused heavy 
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losses among American pilots, 
the United States has invest¬ 
ed billions in ECM technology. 
American and Saudi pilots spent 
the prewar months running cat- 
and-mouse probes of Iraqi radar, 
prodding them to switch on their 
defenses and tip their hand. Eu¬ 
ropean analysts say pilots may 
also be the beneficiaries of 
jamming secrets supplied by the 
Soviets, one of several contribu¬ 
tors (along with the United 
States, France and Kuwait) to 
Iraq’s hybrid radar. Last week 
over Baghdad, the work paid off. 

Navy EA-6B Prowlers and Air 
Force EF-111 Ravens quickly de¬ 
tected Iraqi battle radars and 
blocked them from providing 
targeting information to mis¬ 
siles and fighters. Air Force offi¬ 
cers told N ewsweek that the Ira¬ 
qis managed to scramble a 
handful of Mirage and MiG-29 
jets but that jammers cut the 
planes off from their ground- 
based command and control cen¬ 
ters. They promptly fled north to avoid the 
American warplanes. "When you knock 
out the eyes from the ground, these guys in 
the air are blind,” says an Air Force colo¬ 
nel. With Iraq’s long-range radars crip¬ 
pled, F-4G Wild Weasels fired High-speed 
Anti-Radiation Missiles (HARMs) that 
locked onto SAM batteries and disabled 
their radar antennas with specially de¬ 
signed shrapnel. Antiradar weapons were 
also dispatched to hunt for stations 
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switched off to elude detection. 
British Tornado bombers used 
the ALARM missile, which can 
hang from a parachute until it 
finds an active transmitter. 

| What happened to Iraqi air de¬ 

fenses? The allies expected te¬ 
nacity. But Israeli military analysts say 
the defenses may have been overrated to 
begin with. Because Iran’s puny Air Force 
posed little threat during its eight-year 
war with Iraq, Saddam’s ground troops 
got the lion’s share of the military budg¬ 
et. They also suggest that Iraqi anti-air 
gunners, like soldiers in other Arab coun¬ 
tries, are trigger happy—long on empty¬ 
ing magazines and short on fixing targets. 
Allied experts add that Iraqi pilots are not 


well versed in close air combat. 

American officials say they 
take nothing for granted. Air 
Force officers assume that Sad¬ 
dam’s commanders are using in¬ 
telligence gathered from initial 
assaults to adjust and improve 
defenses. At the weekend, they 
were proving more troublesome. 
Shorter-range tactical SAMs 
still pose a problem, as well as 
thousands of antiaircraft guns 
still defending troops in south¬ 
ern Iraq and Kuwait. Hundreds 
of Iraqi planes may have sur¬ 
vived the allied onslaught, pos¬ 
sibly held in reserve for use in 
the coming ground campaign. 
Cratered runways can be re¬ 
paved and SAM radars can be 
repaired in a matter of days; al¬ 
lied warplanes may have to return time 
and again. Some resistance has been 
fierce. SAM defenses around a major con¬ 
centration of elite Republican Guards in 
southern Iraq proved so impenetrable dur¬ 
ing the first night of attacks that an en¬ 
tire wave of jets broke off without dropping 
a single bomb. One U.S. plane was shot 
down before the mission was aborted. 
"We’re not running around here saying 
we’re kicking butt,” says one Air Force 
colonel. For the United States and its Des¬ 
ert Storm allies, control of the skies is 
clearly within reach. But it may require a 
vigorous effort to keep. 

Bill Turque with Douglas Wallero/ig! 
Thomas M. DeFrank in Washington, 
Theodore St anger in Jerusalem and 
Daniel Pedersen inLondon 


Clearing a Corridor 

Missiles: Shrike or HARM missile 
homes in on the enemy radar beam, 
destroying the transmitter. 




Jamming Pod: 

High-power 

signals generated 
on the enemy 
radar's precise 
wavelength 
blank out the 
radar long 
enough for the 
aircraft to 
get clear. 


Chaff Dispenser: 

Radar-reflecting 
aluminum foil or Mylar is 
dropped from the plane, 
screening the aircraft 
from enemy radar. 


Infrared Flares: 

Expendable flares 
released from the 
aircraft divert 
enemy heat-seeking 
missiles by creating 
an even stronger 
heat source. 





E lectronic countermeasures (ECM) have 

become an integral part of the "force package” 
in modern aerial warfare. Before each airstrike 
over Iraq last week Air Force and Navy planes 
rigged with sophisticated jamming equipment 
blinded enemy radar. Their interference cleared a 
"safe corridor” that protected allied pilots from 
detection and pursuit by Iraqi missiles and 
fighters. The shield allowed them to use "smart” 
bombs on key military targets. 
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SAM crews to turn on their own battery 
radar. Then an F4-G Wild Weasel would 
fire a missile to knock out the radar, 
grounding the SAMs. 

Next would come the fighter planes, such 
as F-15s or F-16s, to protect the attack air¬ 
craft. Finally the bombers would come into 
play—any of a half-dozen models, depend¬ 
ing on the mission. The planes in the force 
package, which come from different bases 
and travel at different speeds, would not 
have to fly all the way to the target togeth¬ 
er. Instead, they would arrive there in a 
precisely timed pattern, with AW ACS com¬ 
mand planes acting as traffic cops in the 
crowded and unfriendly skies. 

After 36 hours of almost trouble-free 
bombing, the weather turned cloudy, and 
some coalition aircraft with daytime roles 
were unable to complete their assign¬ 
ments. Their commanders preferred abort¬ 
ed missions over the risk of hurting inno¬ 
cent civilians.. So instead of jettisoning 
their bombs and missiles in the desert or 
the sea, the pilots returned to their bases 
and made dangerous landings with the 
weapons still attached to their planes. 
Some pilots said cynically that the bombs 
and missiles were too expensive to dump. 
While the weather hampered pilots based 
to the south of Iraq, American warplanes 
began to attack from Turkey, presumably 
aiming at northern airfields that had pro¬ 
vided sanctuary for Iraqi pilots in earlier 
battles. 

Parked indoors: As the air war continued, 
the coalition gradually shifted to new tar¬ 
gets. On Saturday, Gen. Colin Powell, the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said 
the attacks would begin to concentrate 
more heavily on the elite Republican 
Guards and other Iraqi ground forces sta¬ 
tioned in or near Kuwait. But one original 
objective of the air war still had not been 
achieved: to knock out the Scuds. Although 
most of the fixed launchers apparently 
were destroyed, some mobile launchers— 
no one knew exactly how many—survived 
the onslaught and were able to hurl rockets 
at Israel. The threat posed by Scuds tipped 
with conventional or poison-gas warheads 
may continue for the rest of the war. 
"They’re parked indoors,” said Col. Dun¬ 
can of IISS. "No matter how many satel¬ 
lites you have overhead or how many 
search-and-destroy missions you do, no¬ 
body can see through a roof.” 

Even though they held the upper hand 
technologically, most of the coalition’s 
young pilots found their first experience of 
combat to be as frightening as it was exhila¬ 
rating. "It was the most scary thing I have 
ever done in my life,” Flight Lt. Ian Long, 
the pilot of a British Tornado, told pool 
reporters. "We were frightened of failure, 
frightened of dying,” he said. Inevitably, a 
few of them died, despite the weakness of 
Iraqi air defenses. American, British, Ital- 



The target below is destroyed 


1. Wings deploy after launch; cruise en¬ 
gine starts. 2. Missile noses over to avoid 
radar detection. 3. TERCOM system 
matches terrain to stored memory tapes. 



ian and Kuwaiti planes went down in the 
first two days. The first American plane to 
disappear was an F/A-18 from the aircraft 
carrier USS Saratoga, piloted by Lt. Cmdr. 
Michael Scott Speicher, a 33-year-old fa¬ 
ther of two from Jacksonville, Fla. His 
plane was hit by a SAM, and by late last 
week he was still listed as missing. 

It may have been some consolation to the 
pilots of high-tech attack planes that then- 
bombs and missiles produced little "collat¬ 
eral damage”—the military euphemism 
for death and destruction among civilians. 
The accuracy of modern munitions permits 
makers to give them relatively small war¬ 
heads. The Maverick air-to-ground missile, 
for example, can knock out a tank or a 
bunker, but its "destruct radius” for that 
purpose is only about 10 feet, which means 
that it may cause no widespread destruc¬ 
tion if it lands in a suburban street. After 
the pounding of Baghdad on Wednesday 
night, some eyewitnesses were surprised 
by the lack of damage to civilian areas of 
the city."You expected to see, the following 
morning, a devastated landscape, but what 
you saw in fact was a very surgical opera¬ 
tion by the Americans,” said Nigel Baker, a 
producer for Britain’s Independent Televi¬ 
sion News, who traveled overland from 
Baghdad to Amman after covering the first 
night of the war. 

‘The stuff works’: Some of the best examples 
of precision bombing were collected in a 
videotape shown to the press last Friday by 
Lt. Gen. Charles Horner, the Air Force com¬ 
mander in the Persian Gulf region. One clip 
shows two smart bombs slamming into a 
Scud missile bunker; in another, a bomb is 
directed straight down the air shaft in the 
middle of "my counterpart’s headquarters 
in Baghdad,” according to Horner. In the 
examples shown, there was no smoke or bad 
weather to disorient the guidance systems, 
and the Iraqi air defenses were not energet¬ 
ic enough to keep the pilots away from the 
targets. There was no footage of the 20 per¬ 
cent of warheads that missed the target, by 
official reckoning. Still, the videotape 
showed emphatically, as Norman Fried¬ 
man, an American weapons analyst, put it, 
that "The stuff works. It works unbeliev¬ 
ably well.” 

In the right conditions, unmanned weap¬ 
ons can work even better. The cruise mis¬ 
siles achieved a slightly higher success rate 
than the bombers, without any risk to pi¬ 
lots. Tomahawks are best suited to station¬ 
ary targets in situations that allow time for 
elaborate guidance programs to be written. 
In such circumstances, live air crews are 
probably a needless risk. The success of the 
Patriot anti-missile missile was equally im¬ 
pressive. Before dawn last Friday morning, 
ground crews at the Dhahran air base saw 
the sky light up with the bright flash of a 
midair explosion. "They said, 'Oh my God, 
it’s a Scud’,” transportation Sgt. Robin Mi- 
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A U.S. warplane focuses on its target in Baghdad during the opening attack 


‘Smart’ Bombs at Work 

T he operator brings the target into cross 
hairs on a cockpit video display, then locks 
the bomb’s imaging infrared camera onto it. 
The camera keeps the bomb on target. 


GBU-15(V)2 
Glide Bomb 


WEIGHT: 2,450 lbs. 

LENGTH: 12 feet 9 inches 
GUIDANCE: Imaging Infrared 


lonas, 38, a reservist from Tacoma, Wash., 
said later. The thunderous boom she heard 
next was the sound of the Patriot intercept¬ 
ing the Iraqi missile thousands of feet 
above the runway. "People cheered,” said 
Milonas. 

The improved accuracy of high-tech 
weapons may take warfare into a new era 
of truly surgical airstrikes. In World War 
II, the typical accuracy of U.S. bombing put 
explosives within about a mile of the tar¬ 
get. By Vietnam, the circle had shrunk to 
about a quarter mile, and at the time of the 
Libyan raid in 1986, it was down to perhaps 


500 feet. That sounds impressive, but for 
many military targets, a 500-foot miss is as 
bad as a mile. If recent advances have 
brought the margin of error down to 30 feet 
or less, as appears to have been achieved 
during parts of Desert Storm, and if the 
electronics are now as reliable as they are 
said to be, then the age of surgical bombing 
is finally at hand. 

To their admirers, smart weapons can 
seem downright humane. They spare civil¬ 
ian lives, limit destruction and promise 
quick results. Yet they hold a darker prom¬ 
ise, as well. After the gulf war, dozens of 


other countries will scramble to acquire 
the technology employed by the United 
States and its allies. Almost all of it, unfor¬ 
tunately, can be used with nuclear, chemi¬ 
cal or biological warheads or with the bal¬ 
listic missiles that many nations are now 
adding to their arsenals. In the regional 
conflicts to come, smart bombs and missiles 
may be the weapons of choice for any coun¬ 
try that can afford them. 

With John Barry, Douglas Waller, 
Thomas M. DEFRANKand 
Margaret Garrard Warner in Washington, 
Theodore St anger in Jerusalem 
and bureau reports 



CHARLES PLATIAU—AP 

American forces interrogate the first prisoners of war after taking Iraqi antiaircraft positions on oil platforms in the Persian Gulf 
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Architect of the Air War 



CHUCK OFFENBURGER—DES MOINES RBGISTE]; 

'He's a warrior': Horner's sophisticated armada of fighting jets is pounding Iraq 


H e’s known as a "fast flyer” in the Air 
Force, a commander who rose 
through the ranks piloting the na¬ 
tion’s premier fighting jets. Today 
Lt. Gen. Charles A. Horner heads the 
U.S. Central Command’s Air Forces, 
whose sophisticated armada of B-52s, 
Stealth fighters, F-15s, F-16s, A-lOs, 
F-llls, F/A-18s, A-6s and A-7s has been 
steadily attacking installations in Iraq 
and Kuwait. By the end of the first 14 
hours of battle, Horner’s pilots had flown 
more than a thousand sorties with just 
one plane reported down—an opener so 
exhilarating that Joint Chiefs chairman 
Colin Powell had to tamp down early 
speculation that air power alone could 
win the war. 

Horner, 54, was little known to the 
public until last week, when many Amer¬ 
icans met him during a televised briefing 
from Riyadh on the second day of war. As 
Horner provided voice-over to videotapes 
of pilot’s-eye views of air raids, viewers 
saw smart bombs drop with precise accu¬ 
racy on Iraqi targets. "This is my coun¬ 
terpart’s headquarters,” the general 
wryly remarked, as a modern high-rise 
building in Baghdad took a hit. 

Stacks of books: Horner has been air 
commander for U.S. forces in the Middle 
East for nearly four years, and he is thor¬ 
oughly familiar with the region. On his 
desk back at Shaw Air Force Base in 


Sumter, S.C., are stacks of books on the 
Middle East. Horner has cultivated con¬ 
tacts with Arab officers throughout the 
gulf, and he regularly brings in experts 
for political briefings. Aides say he often 
hops into a fighter plane and flies over 
Saudi terrain to get a better feel for the 
environment his pilots will encounter. 

"He’s a warrior,” says a senior Air 
Force officer who’s worked with the gen¬ 
eral. An Iowa native, Horner joined the 
service after graduating from the Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa in 1958. Since then he has 
racked up more than 4,500 flying hours 
in the Air Force’s modern fighters. He 
flew 111 combat missions over North 
Vietnam as an F-105 Wild Weasel pilot; 
and it was a successor to the F-105—the 
F-4G Wild Weasel—that flew in the very 
first sorties over Iraq last week, jamming 
and destroying enemy radar systems. In 
his 32 years of service Horner has won a 
sheaf of medals and decorations, includ¬ 
ing the Silver Star and the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. 

"He’s abig, tough-looking kind of guy,” 
says one aide. "But he’s very understated 
and soft-spoken.” Nevertheless, aides 
say he can make junior officers cower 
just by walking into a room. And he can 
be demanding. After a rash of jet-fighter 
accidents in Saudi Arabia in August and 
September, the general hauled his wing 
commanders into a room and gave them 


hell. "Every plane you lose to an accident 
gives Saddam Hussein a victory without 
him firing a shot,” Horner thundered. 
The accident rate quickly dropped. 

"He thinks of the military as a call¬ 
ing,” says a colleague. "But he’s very 
quiet about it.” Married to a church or¬ 
ganist from Iowa, Horner is deeply reli¬ 
gious and patriotic, but wears neither on 
his sleeve. Around Sumter he is best 
known as an easygoing general who 
mixes well with the local folks. "He can 
knock a golf ball a country mile, although 
he doesn’t always know where it’s go¬ 
ing,” says Sumter Mayor Stephen 
Creech, who regularly golfs and hunts 
quail with Horner. 

Choosing his words: In a service preoccu¬ 
pied with high-tech hardware, Horner 
hasn’t lost touch with people. In the sec¬ 
ond week of Operation Desert Shield, 
when the Air Force still worried about a 
possible Iraqi invasion of Saudi Arabia, a 
staff officer phoning the Air Force’s tem¬ 
porary command post in Riyadh from 
Langley Air Force Base in Virginia was 
surprised to have Horner pick up the 
phone—it was midnight, Saudi time. The 
officer needed routine approval for an 
editorial that would run in the base news¬ 
paper, under Horner’s signature. But the 
general—who was serving as the tempo¬ 
rary on-scene commander of all the U.S. 
forces before Gen. H. Norman Schwarz¬ 
kopf arrived—didn’t like the copy. He 
spent the next hour dictating anew edito¬ 
rial over the phone, choosing his words 
carefully to reassure the nervous fam¬ 
ilies waiting at Langley. "He wanted to 
make sure that the families back home 
knew he was taking care of his people,” 
says the staff officer. 

Fellow officers insist that Horner 
doesn’t have the parochial streak that 
cost Air Force Chief of Staff Michael Du¬ 
gan his job last September, when he 
boasted that the Air Force by itself could 
bring Saddam to his knees. "He realizes 
the Air Force is part of the solution, not 
the entire solution,” says a colleague. Yet 
Horner would like nothing better than 
for his pilots’ achievements to cut back or 
even eliminate the need for ground war¬ 
fare. With the end of the cold war, the Air 
Force faced huge budget cuts: its conven¬ 
tional war mission—blasting Soviet 
tanks from the sky and dueling MiGs in 
Europe—has all but disappeared. Now 
the service is eager to prove it can be first 
to win a war. If Horner’s pilots continue 
to perform well in the Middle East, their 
success may determine how the service 
performs in a more unpredictable war— 
the battle over the future size and shape 
of the Air Force. 

Douglas Waller in Washington 
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Iraqi Scuds landed in several Tel Aviv neighborhoods, but did limited property damage—and caused no loss of life 


‘Keep Smiling,’ Israel 

Saddam’s missiles stretch the tolerance of a nation that always strikes back 


T el Aviv Mayor Shlomo Lahat used to 
joke that no Iraqi missile would come 
to his city because there is no place to 
park. Last week a Scud-B launched in west¬ 
ern Iraq flashed toward a crowded Tel Aviv 
neighborhood of cement-block 
houses—and cratered a dirt park¬ 
ing area. How many miracles 
could there be? By Sunday, two 
Iraqi missile attacks had shat¬ 
tered Israeli walls and windows 
but somehow caused no serious 
injuries. As siren after nerve- 
racking siren warned of possible 
new barrages, people simply hun¬ 
kered down in their gas masks and waited 
for the next bang. "There is no need to 
panic,” Mayor Lahat told people as he 
walked the streets. "Whoever lost a house, 
we’ll take care of them. We’ll build them a 
bigger and better house.” 

With grit and spirit, the nation that nev¬ 
er turns the other cheek managed to refuse 
Saddam Hussein’s early invitations to 
transform the gulf conflict into an Arab- 
Israeli holy war. After each Iraqi attack on 
Israel, George Bush was on the phone with 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir offering 


DESERT 

STORM 


sympathy and urging restraint. Israeli offi¬ 
cials threatened the kind of devastating 
reprisal they had unleashed in the past 
(box, page 26), but left it up to Saddam 
Hussein to guess when they would strike. 
The nation that always fights its 
wars recognized that U.S. 
air power had already launched 
an intensive campaign against 
Iraq’s mobile missiles, said De¬ 
fense Minister Moshe Arens, and 
"we are not sorry to depend on 
them.” On Saturday, U.S. forces 
_ rushed more Patriot missiles to 
Israel complete with American 
operators—the first U.S. troops ever sta¬ 
tioned in Israel with a combat mission. 

Israel was gambling its peaceful future 
that Arab foes will not read its restraint as 
a new weakness to be exploited. Its funda¬ 
mental doctrine demanded a retaliation 
massively greater than any attack. Shamir 
faced unrelenting pressure from fellow 
Likud hawks like Housing Minister Ariel 
Sharon, who is challenging him for the 
party leadership and was already clamor¬ 
ing that Israel risked becoming "an Ameri¬ 
can protectorate or satellite [that] cannot 


exist by itself.” On the other hand, Ameri¬ 
can forces were pulverizing the military 
machine of Israel’s foremost enemy with 
extraordinary thoroughness. And a quick 
victory could net Shamir years of grateful 
support—and military assistance—from 
a Bush administration that had often 
clashed with his hard-line policies in the 
occupied territories. 

False alarms: It helped that the first Scuds 
caused so little damage. Israeli hospitals 
treated hundreds of people—some for su¬ 
perficial wounds and many more who, fear¬ 
ing that Saddam Hussein had launched 
chemical weapons, accidentally poisoned 
themselves administering the antidote 
atropine. The psychological damage was 
also growing. Millions of Israelis had been 
ordered to closet themselves in sealed 
rooms and don gas masks for two actual 
attacks and four false alarms. It was a per¬ 
fect metaphor for the mood of the country: 
tense, claustrophobic, angry, impotent. Af¬ 
ter a Scud blast exploded the windows in 
her Tel Aviv home, teenager Ronit Israeli 
swore that "we will give them back twice 
what they did to us.” "Israel should use 
their bombs,” said Hagit Davidi, 14, whose 
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three brothers were slightly injured. "Not 
to kill the Arab people, but to kill Saddam 
Hussein.” 

That was one option. Shamir went into 
virtual seclusion with his limited Defense 
cabinet to consider a range of alternatives. 
Israeli government sources on the outside 
speculated that the Air Force could simul¬ 
taneously bomb several sites where Sad¬ 
dam Hussein might happen to be at a given 
time; the attackers could use penetration 
bombs to reach his underground shelters. 
But targeting Saddam Hussein was consid¬ 
ered the least feasible option. Alternative¬ 
ly, the Israelis could send the Air Force or 
their Jericho missiles to hit Baghdad civil¬ 
ian areas in an eye-for-an-eye retaliation. 
Or they could attack Iraqi chemical and 
nuclear facilities already targeted by the 
allied forces. 

The most obvious option might be least 
productive. Finding and destroying mobile 
Scud launchers in western Iraq would be at 
least as tough for Israel as for the allied 
forces, Israeli military officials conceded. 
Israeli jets would have less time for hunt¬ 
ing targets because of longer flight dis¬ 
tances. In addition, Israel promised not to 


overfly Jordan or Syria in any attack on 
Iraq. Jordan’s King Hussein said he would 
send up his jets to intercept any outsiders 
penetrating his nation’s airspace without 
permission. Syria has concentrated re¬ 
serves and tanks near the southern Golan 
Heights as an added inducement for Israel 
to respect Jordan’s territorial sovereignty. 
There is still one open attack route: in 1981 
Israeli jets are thought to have overflown 
Saudi Arabia on their way to destroy Iraq’s 
Osirak nuclear reactor. Taking the same 
route 10 years later would deeply embar¬ 
rass the Saudis, but would be less likely to 
crack the anti-Iraq alliance. 

The Arrow: In part Israel can blame itself 
for its vulnerability to the Scuds. In the 
mid-1980s its strategists decided to develop 
their own surface-to-air intercepting mis¬ 
sile, the Arrow. But the Arrow will not be 
operational until the mid-1990s. As the 
confrontation with Iraq escalated, Israel 
received an emergency shipment of two 
batteries of U.S. Patriots—but the weap¬ 
ons are not yet operational because Israeli 
crews are still training to fire them. Last 
week’s delivery of additional Patriot bat¬ 
teries from Europe complete with U.S. 


crews was meant to give Israel at least a 
minimal sense of security—and a reason to 
avoid striking out at Iraq immediately. The 
batteries would be ready for action "within 
hours,” promised David Ivry, director gen¬ 
eral of the Israeli Defense Ministry. "[The 
Americans] understand our distress. They 
want to help us defend ourselves.” 

The more often Iraqi missiles hit Israel, 
the more likely a quick Israeli retaliation. 
As if the Scuds were not enough, Israeli 
military spokesmen warned that the Iraqi 
Air Force might still fly into action. Israel 
also stated plainly that it would regard any 
Iraqi ground incursion into Jordan as a 
cause for war. Israelis already weary of air¬ 
raid sirens and numbing explosions also 
had to consider that Saddam Hussein could 
still throw warheads of nerve gas into their 
midst—an intolerable affront to the Jew¬ 
ish state. In Tel Aviv, Mayor Lahat toured 
one stricken area and found that "the peo¬ 
ple are very angry, but they are behaving 
well.” "Keep smiling,” he advised the 
neighbors. "This is not the last missile.” 

Tom Post with Theodore Stanger 
inJerusalem, Jeffrey Bartholet 
in Tel Aviv and Margaret Garrard 
Warner in Washington 



T he scenario is chilling. 

Hours after 20 long-range 
missiles slam into civilian set¬ 
tlements in Israel, Phantom 
jets race toward the enemy’s 
ancient capital. At noon, 
six planes bomb the central 
square, smashing homes, the 
defense headquarters, a hos¬ 
pital and a cultural center. 
The attack kills or wounds 100 
people, some of them inciner¬ 
ated in cars. 

A description of a future 
Israeli strike against Bagh¬ 
dad? In fact, it’s already 
happened. In October 1973, 
Israel hit Damascus hard to 
avenge Frog-7 missile attacks 
by Syria against kibbutzim 
and farms in the Upper Gali¬ 
lee. (Most Israelis had been 
evacuated and there were few 
casualties.) Seventeen years 
later, with Israel facing two 
waves of missiles from an 
Arab enemy, a strike against 
Iraq seems likely at some 
point. But will it be' a quid pro 
quo response to Baghdad’s 
raids, which at the weekend 
have caused just a handful 
of injuries, or a far more 


deadly escalation of the war? 

For the moment, political 
realities took precedence over 
military concerns. Weighing 
the possible consequences of 
an attack against Iraq on the 
fragile U.S.-led coalition, Isra¬ 
el refrained from an immedi¬ 
ate response. On Saturday, 
Israel’s Deputy Foreign Min¬ 
ister Benjamin Netanyahu re¬ 
fused to say what his country 
was planning. "We have said 


from the start that if attacked, 
we’ll respond,” he said. He 
added: "I think on the nature, 
the timing, the forces used, the 
targets chosen.. .we prefer to 
keep Saddam guessing.” 

Given Israel’s penchant for 
effective, merciless retalia¬ 
tion, the Iraqi ruler has plenty 
to worry about. In October 
1985, six days after Pales¬ 
tinian gunmen killed three 
Israeli civilians aboard a 


yacht moored in Larnaca, Cy¬ 
prus, Israel struck back with 
vengeance. AsquadronofF-15 
fighter-bombers, refueling in 
midair, traveled 3,000 miles 
across the Mediterranean to 
Tunis and back. Evading 
radar, the jets unleashed a 
six-minute blitz of bombs and 
rockets on the headquarters 
of the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization. The raid de¬ 
stroyed three PLO build¬ 
ings—and killed dozens 
of Palestinian and Tunisian 
men, women and children. 

More recent Israeli repris¬ 
als, aimed at PLO guerrillas 
in southern Lebanon, have 
been no less deadly. In Janu¬ 
ary 1990, responding to at¬ 
tacks on Israeli soldiers by 
the radical Hizbullah faction, 
Israeli warplanes destroyed 
two bases near Sidon, killing 
and wounding dozens. With 
Saddam zeroing in on Tel 
Aviv, Israel may contemplate 
scrambling its jets again. But 
with American missiles and 
planes already filling the 
. Iraqi skies, and the anti-Iraqi 
alliance hanging in the bal- 
! ance, it could decide that sit- 
j ting on the sidelines for now is 
I the wisest policy. 
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After you've won Olympic gold, 

l YOU DOfTT SETTLE FOR SILVER. 
















As the U.S. air war raged on, U.S. Marine Corps ground units practiced for possible assaults on dug-in Iraqi positions 


The Killing Ground 


The allied strategy for the war’s next phase 
calls for a blitzkrieg in Kuwait—and Iraq 


F erocious as it is, the bombing cam¬ 
paign against Iraq is probably only 
the prelude to an even more monu¬ 
mental land battle. Unless air pow¬ 
er forces Saddam Hussein to his 
knees, Operation Desert Storm will shift 
after a matter of weeks to a vast ground 
campaign to evict his forces from Kuwait. 
As key military sources sketch it for 


Newsweek has learned that 
weeks ago President Bush made 
the decision to permit U.S. forces 
to enter Iraq, giving Schwarzkopf 
freedom to maneuver well above the south¬ 
ern Iraqi city of Basra; below that line Iraq 
has some 545,000 troops, 4,200 tanks, 2,800 
armored vehicles and about 3,100 pieces of 
artillery. But Schwarzkopf has his sights 


DESERT 

STORM 


Newsweek, the plan drawn up by Desert on the "center of gravity” of Saddam Hus- 


Storm commander Gen. Norman Schwarz¬ 
kopf is a modern blitzkrieg—the first test 
ever of the U.S. Army’s post-Vietnam doc¬ 
trine of "AirLand Battle.” Says retired 
U.S. Marine Corps Gen. George Crist: "It’s 
going to be violent, Patton-like armored 
thrusts, perhaps an amphibious end run... 
We will [be] moving so fast that the Iraqis 
won’t know what hit ’em.” 

The timing and exact points of attack 
are not known, but the strategic heart 
of the plan is a sweeping flanking maneu¬ 
ver around Saddam’s forces in Kuwait. 


’s military and of his regime: the 
150,000-man elite Republican Guard tank 
divisions just north of Kuwait (chart). 

Saddam, of course, has other ideas. Iraqi 
doctrine, developed over the last four years 
of its brutal war with Iran, is built around 
the notion of "defense in depth,” which 
calls for Iraqi forces to fight from behind 
redundant fortifications and obstacles. In 
essence, Saddam has turned the entire ter¬ 
ritory of Kuwait into a gigantic version of 
such a layered defense. The first layer is 
made up of divisions entrenched along the 


length of the Kuwaiti coast, then 
west along the Saudi-Kuwaiti 
border. For up to four miles in 
front of these lines, the Iraqi com¬ 
bat engineers have laid barbed 
wire, tank traps, sand berms and 
minefields. Many of Iraq’s tanks 
are dug into sand, their turrets 
sticking out as artillery. 

Behind these lines, Iraq has deployed 
small armored units to confront any enemy 
forces that might break through. Farther 
back still, stretched west of Kuwait City, 
Saddam has several divisions of additional 
"operational reserve” forces. Finally, just 
south of Basra, lie the Republican Guards. 
They are equipped with artillery, antiair¬ 
craft batteries and T-72 Soviet tanks. If the 
United States hit these lines frontally, 
Americans would find themselves reliving 
World War I’s gory Battle of the Somme, in 
which Britain and France took more than 
600,000 casualties in a futile four-month 
effort to pierce German entrenchments. 

Gen. Colin Powell, the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, has already dismissed 
that idea as "mindless”; Schwarzkopf 
agrees. Instead, he plans to induce the Re- 
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publican Guards to leave their defensive 
positions by sending a tank force to meet 
them, end-running the western end of the 
Iraqi lines. Schwarzkopf’s strike force con¬ 
sists of the crack U.S. tank forces from 
Germany—the First and Third U.S. Ar¬ 
mored Divisions, and the Second Cavalry 
Regiment—plus the First Mechanized In¬ 
fantry Division out of Fort Riley, Kans. 
Reports from Saudi Arabia say that the 168 
Challenger tanks of Great Britain’s First 
Armored Division are deploying west, pos¬ 
sibly to join this force. Says Maj. John 
Chapman, of the U.S. First Armored Divi¬ 
sion: "I see us employing tactics that capi¬ 


talize on the speed of our tanks. We will 
probably use our night-fighting capabili¬ 
ties. I see us massing our combat power, 
focusing on a narrow point to penetrate 
those initial defenses. After that, it will be 
like a kid in a candy store. Only our fuel 
supply will slow us down.” 

Schwarzkopf believes terrain can work 
in his favor. The Tigris and the Euphrates 
rivers join at Al-Qurna, just north of Bas¬ 
ra, to form the Shatt al-Arab, which then 
flows into the gulf. Its delta on the Fao 
Peninsula is a wilderness of marshes; the 
Republican Guards’ tanks cannot escape 
that way. Similar obstacles face them to 


the north, where the Euphrates meanders 
east to Al-Qurna through swampland and a 
great lake, the Hawr al-Hammar. If the 
United States cuts the bridges over the 
Euphrates and the Shatt al-Arab, the Re¬ 
publican Guards’ only escape would be 
west, along the Euphrates. 

That is where Schwarzkopf wants to cre¬ 
ate his killing ground. To beat U.S. tanks, 
the Iraqi corps commander would have to 
keep his forces concentrated. But if the 
tanks bunch together, they can be hit by 
U.S. aircraft. If they disperse again to avoid 
this aerial assault, they will be carved up by 
Schwarzkopf’s ground forces, supported in 



The Ground War Still to Come: A Likely Scenario 

I n the first hours of battle it almost seemed that the war might be won with air power alone. But eventually soldiers and 
Marines must finish the job on the ground. This time, the land war will be as distinctive as the earlier air war. It will mark 
the first test of the U.S. Army’s post-Vietnam doctrine of " AirLand Battle”—a modern blitzkrieg characterized by rapid, 
violent armored thrusts—against Saddam Hussein’s 545,000 troops in Kuwait and southern Iraq. Below, one scenario 
drawn from Newsweek’s correspondents, military insiders and analysts: 


1 U.S. F-llls 
bomb bridges With 

alliance forces massed on 
the Saudi border, bridge 
bombings cut off Iraqi sup¬ 
ply and retreat lines across 
the Tigris and Euphrates 
river delta, trapping 
Saddam’s elite Republi¬ 
can Guards. 


IRAQ 


Forces] 


Tactical 


Destroying 
the guard Having 
survived earlier B-52 
strikes, the Republican 
Guards emerge from 
their bunkers to face the 
allies. B-52s pulverize 
the exposed guards. 
Tanks and aircraft pick 
off survivors. 


t U.S. tanks go in Alliance forces avoid 
frontal attack on the Soviet-style layered defenses 
in southern Kuwait. Instead, the largely Arab 
forces arrayed on the Saudi side of the border 
launch a holding attack. Meanwhile the Ameri¬ 
can VII and perhaps XVIII Corps make an end run 
west of the fortifications, slicing northward to 
swing behind the Iraqi forces in Kuwait—a classic 
envelopment maneuver. 


Marines 
take the line Af¬ 
ter bombing smash¬ 
es the Iraqi defensive 
line on the Kuwait 
border, the Marines 
push through it. 

They work north to 
link up with a Ma¬ 
rine amphibious land¬ 
ing near Kuwait 
City to retake the Ku¬ 
waiti capital. 

SOTOODEH—NEWSWEEK 
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This top-of-the-line U.S. tank carries a 
120-mm smoothbore gun and can reach 
45 miles per hour. But it's a gas guzzler 
(9 gal./mile), and its high-tech features 
may be too vulnerable to enemy fire. 


An 'Infantry Fighting Vehicle,' the 
Bradley transports seven grunts. It has 
heavy armor and TOW missiles as well 
as a chain gun and machine gun. 


An attack helicopter with a 30-mm 
automatic cannon, it can carry such 
antitank missiles as the Rockwell 
Hellfire. But its high maintenance needs 
could cause problems. 


the air by A-10 tank-killer aircraft, and 
Apache helicopters. 

Schwarzkopf has put together two other 
corps—self-contained groups of forces, 
each over two divisions strong. In the east 
there are the U.S. Marines, now represent¬ 
ing the biggest amphibious assault force 
since the Inchon landings. After the Iraqi 
defense line in Kuwait has been pulverized 
by bombing—and only then—the Marines’ 
task could be to power through the lines, 
probably to link up with a simultaneous 
Marine amphibious landing farther north 
up the coast of Kuwait, supported by the 16- 
inch guns of the battleships Wisconsin and 
Missouri in the Persian Gulf. 

Schwarzkopf’s second force is the XVIII 
Airborne Corps, consisting of the 82nd 
Airborne Division, the 101st Air Mobile 
Division, the 24th Mechanized Infantry Di¬ 
vision and parts of the Third Cavalry Regi¬ 
ment. This force, assisted by French, Egyp¬ 
tian, Saudi and Syrian forces, may act as a 
"pinning” force, engaging the Iraqi lines in 
order to prevent them from moving out to 
block the U.S. end run. The First Cavalry 
Division would remain in theater reserve. 

Strike force: Precisely where Schwarzkopf 
intends to penetrate the Iraqi defenses and 
make his run north is a closely guarded 
secret. "He has several choices, some more 
ambitious than others. Which he chooses 
depends on how many divisions he sends,” 
says one official. Much also depends on how 
much time he is given to ready his strike 
force. This explains the pleas of Schwarz¬ 
kopf and his deputy, Lt. Gen. Calvin Wal¬ 
ler, for more time. In October Schwarzkopf 
convinced the president that his plan could 
work only with the divisions from Germa¬ 
ny. They have been practicing AirLand 
Battle for a decade, and have a long experi¬ 
ence of working intimately with the Ameri¬ 
can and British Air Force units sent from 
NATO to the gulf. But these forces arrived 
only on Jan. 15, and are still a month away 
from reaching top form in desert condi¬ 
tions. Col. Jimmy Hitt of the 11th Aviation 
Brigade said last week that a quarter of his 


helicopter crews were still at the "walk¬ 
ing” stage of readiness. 

Unreadiness is only the first kink in the 
plan. Land battle in the desert has always 
meant severe logistical strains (box, page 
33). Until they get to the Euphrates, 
Schwarzkopf’s forces will be depending on 
a supply line up from Saudi Arabia for 
every drop of water. A modern tank divi¬ 
sion uses 600,000 gallons of fuel a day— 
twice as much as Gen. George S. Patton’s 
whole Third Army needed each day in 
World War H. As of Jan. 15, European 
military sources say, Schwarzkopf had 
only 50 percent of the munitions he wants. 

The Arab allies are also a question mark. 
The Syrian mechanized division has al¬ 


ready been shifted from the immediate 
combat area because of concern over its 
willingness to fight, according to Egyptian 
military officials. It is now well to the west 
of other Arab forces. U.S. ground com¬ 
manders say Syrian and Egyptian forces 
operate according to Soviet doctrine, which 
calls for them to advance more quickly; 
they could get ahead of the pack, endanger¬ 
ing units to their right or left. "There’s a lot 
of Pickett’s Charge quality to their tactics,” 
says a U.S. Army colonel, referring to the 
disastrous rush by Confederate troops into 
Union lines at Gettysburg. One of the 
Army planners’ biggest fears is that allied 
forces might accidentally start firing on 
one another because of communications 



'Stormin' Norman' inspires deep loyalty among the troops of Desert Storm 
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BGM-71B TOW II 


The Tube-launched, Optically tracked. 
Wire-guided missile races more than 200 
yards per second to its target. 


Twelve missiles can be fired by this 
mobile rocket launcher, each containing 
six tank-seeking bombs; if these 
bombs don't detect a tank by the time 
they return to earth, they act as mines. 


problems among multinational troops op¬ 
erating frequently at night. 

But perhaps the biggest imponderable 
facing Schwarzkopf is the human factor. 
Says Edward Foster of the Royal United 
Services Institute in London: "The ground 
phase of the war depends more on morale, 
training and momentum. It will be our ar¬ 
mor plate and human bodies against those 
of the opposition.” U.S. troops are trained 
volunteers who think of themselves as pro¬ 
fessional soldiers. But whereas the Iraqi 
forces have spent eight of the last 10 years 
living through the deprivation and vio¬ 
lence of near-constant war, Americans are 
accustomed to economic prosperity and 
regular weekend passes. Except for some 


officers who fought in Vietnam, their com¬ 
bat experience is limited almost entirely to 
drills. The ferocity of AirLand Battle, in 
which hundreds or even thousands of 
Americans could be either wounded or 
killed, will tax their morale. Last week 
some Marine units were visited by a mili¬ 
tary psychiatrist who attempted to prepare 
them for the psychological side of battle. 

Meanwhile, the Republican Guards are 
dug in deep—dozens of feet below the 
ground in some cases, with much of their 
munitions, including tanks and antiair¬ 
craft batteries, protected in bunkers. They 
are getting blasted by round-the-clock B-52 
bombing strikes. Air-war advocates say the 
onslaught could break their will, just as 


Egyptian forces were made to 
surrender in the Sinai desert by 
Israeli airstrikes in the 1967 
war. But the Republican Guard 
may not crack quickly. "You 
can pound them with [massive 
raids] and do lots of damage,” 
says retired Marine Gen. Ber¬ 
nard M. Trainor, who spent two 
months covering Iraq’s troops 
in the Iran-Iraq War as a New York Times 
correspondent, "but these are Iraqi nation¬ 
alists and they’ll fight.” 

However the battle ultimately takes 
shape, Saddam’s objective is not to limit his 
own troops’ losses: he sacrificed more than 
a hundred thousand lives against Iran and 
seems willing to do so again. Instead, he 
will seek to maximize the casualties inflict¬ 
ed upon his enemy. To him, apparently, 
American public opinion itself is the war’s 
center of gravity. Trainor says Saddam 
formed his contempt for United States 
staying power in 1983, when President 
Ronald Reagan pulled American peace¬ 
keeping forces out of Beirut after losing 241 
Marines in a suicide truck-bomb attack. 
The Iraqi dictator is seeking to make the 
coming ground struggle "the mother of all 
battles.” Norman Schwarzkopf and the 
U.S. military see their chance to exor¬ 
cise the ghosts of defeat in Vietnam once 
and for all. 

Charles Lanei oith John BARRYond 
Douglas Waller in Washington, 
Carol Berger in Cairo, Tony Clifton 
ind Daniel Pedersen inLondon 


'You Must Be the Thunder and Lightning 9 


A rmy Gen. H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf III doesn’t 
mince words when he talks 
about his Iraqi enemies. The 
commander in chief of the al¬ 
lied forces in the Persian Gulf 
has vowed to "kick [Saddam’s] 
butt,” termed the Iraqi senior 
command "a bunch of thugs” 
and belittled Iraqi soldiers as 
"lousy.” But as he addressed 
the troops of Operation Desert 
Storm last Wednesday night, 
Schwarzkopf sounded posi¬ 
tively Churehillian. "I have 
seen in your eyes a fire of 
determination to get this 
war job done quickly,” he 
said, hours after the first 
allied bombers streaked to¬ 
ward Baghdad. "My confi¬ 
dence in you is total, our cause 
is just. Now you must' be the 
thunder and lightning of Des¬ 
ert Storm.” 


By turns earthy and elo¬ 
quent, cautious and cocky, 
Schwarzkopf inspires deep loy¬ 
alty and admiration among 
the 450,000 American troops 
stationed in the Middle East. 
High-ranking military officers 
are equally enthusiastic. They 
give the 56-year-old general 
credit for assembling "the 
right mix and blend” of armor, 
artillery and air power. He’s 
also commended for keeping 
morale high and exercising 
tact in holding together an un¬ 
easy coalition of 27 countries 
including Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Kuwait and France. "He’s a 
superb strategist, a brilliant 
tactician, tough as nails 
and a real troop handler,” 
says retired Marine comman¬ 
dant and longtime colleague 
P. X. Kelley. 

Schwarzkopf is also a con- 


j tradictory figure. A burly 
! West Pointer nicknamed both 
: "Stormin’ Norman” and "The 
j Bear” (he prefers the latter), 
| Schwarzkopf is a ballet and 
| opera aficionado and speaks 
j fluent French and German, 
j He is a devoted family man 
; who used to perform magic 
, shows for children’s birthday 
| parties. During the Vietnam 
: War he served two tours as 
; a junior officer, winning a 
i chestful of medals, including 
j two Purple Hearts. He once 
j led his patrol calmly through 
! a Viet Cong minefield, keep- 
| ing panic to a minimum 
; when one young trooper was 
I seriously wounded. Yet he’s 
■ no warmonger. Schwarzkopf 
I has spoken of the "profanity” 

! of battle and before leav- 
; ing for the Persian Gulf he 
i vowed, said his sister, "to car- 


! ry out whatever orders he gets 
j with as little cost in blood as 


I Although he is gregarious 
: with the "grunts” in the field, 
j Schwarzkopf has a prickly 
; temper. He has a reputation 
i for intimidating his staff 
j and is hypersensitive to me- 
! dia criticism. He frequent- 
i ly chews out senior command- 
| ers when he sees a critical 
I quote from a soldier—even 
; if it appears in an other- 
i wise positive article. Army 
i veterans are fond of an 
i old saying: "Sometimes you 
■ get the bear—sometimes the 
bear gets you.” Many of 
j Schwarzkopf’s underlings are 
! still reeling from their con- 
i frontations with The Bear. 

| Now he has set his sights 
! on Saddam. 

Joshua Hammer with 
Thomas M. DeFrank 
in Washington and 
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Mismatch in Kuwait 

The Iraqi Army is not nearly as good as advertised 


U.S. Marines practice firing a 60-mm mortar at a location somewhere in western Saudi Arabia 


By Col. David H. Hackworth 


A s an old doughboy who spent the 
last 45 years bitching about fly- 
boys, often standing knee deep in 
mud and leeches as they flashed 
overhead in air-conditioned com¬ 
fort, I have to say: this time they deserve 
their air conditioning. They’ve delivered 
the most impressive demonstration of air 
power in history, and the effect on Saddam 
Hussein’s ground forces cannot help but be 
profound. The U.S. military’s Central Com¬ 
mand briefers here in Saudi Arabia keep 
saying how formidable the Iraqi Army is, 
how well entrenched. I doubt it. 

The belief in Iraqi capabilities grew out 
of the last phase of the eight-year war with 
Iran. In 1988 Iraq seized the offensive in 
that war, spearheaded by the newly formed 
Republican Guards with their high-quality 
French and Soviet gear. By the end, the 


The author retired from the U.S. Army 
in 1971, after a 25-year career including 
service in Korea and Vietnam. He is in 
Saudi Arabia on special assignment for 
Newsweek. 


Iraqis were burning through decimated 
Iranian defenses like a blowtorch through 
crepe paper, sometimes enjoying force ra¬ 
tios of 50 to 1 over Iran. These victories 
were not alone due to superior Iraqi fire¬ 
power or tactics, but to steamroll- _ 

er tactics not unlike the human 
wave onslaught used by the Chi¬ 
nese in Korea. As a result, veter¬ 
an Iraqi soldiers are physically 
and mentally hard. But they are 
also war-weary. And many more 
Iraqi combat soldiers, notably 
many of those dug in in Kuwait, 
are untried recruits of dubious 
morale. Colonel Sharaf, the spokesman for 
the Saudi Arabian Army, told me that 
more than 400 Iraqi soldiers defected to 
their forces along the Kuwait-Saudi Arabia 
border before the first shot was fired in this 
war. The Egyptian Fourth Armored Divi¬ 
sion, deployed along the Saudi-Kuwait bor¬ 
der, reported that 200 Iraqi soldiers, with 
their officers and 50 tanks, defected to 
them on K-Day. Colonel Sharaf said that he 
could not confirm this. 

However, he did not deny it. Perhaps this 
tank unit will disappear like the six heli¬ 
copters that did not defect last week even 


DESERT 

STORM 


though David Evans of the Chicago Tri¬ 
bune was on site with a U.S. Marine Corps 
unit and heard over the Marine radio that 
the birds were incoming, landed and defect¬ 
ed. He believes that the birds disappeared 
for political reasons. Clearly, if these re- 
accurate, they paint a picture of a 
shaken and dispirited military. 

A Kuwaiti officer here told 
me that underground forces in 
Kuwait City have reported that 
many Iraqi soldiers are throw¬ 
ing down their weapons and 
fleeing. He also said that many 
Iraqi soldiers have surrendered 
to underground forces and 
asked for shelter. 

How good is the Iraqi Army 
now? A serving soldier ob¬ 
served Iraqi soldiers on a daily 
basis for four months as the 
captive of a Republican Guards 
unit following the invasion 
of Kuwait. He considers the 
Guards "damn good for an 
Arab force” but no match for 
the allied forces assembled 
here. The Iraqi soldiers he saw 
"were mainly city or farm boys 
who were unfamiliar with the 
desert.” He said that during the 
four months that he was with 
them he "never saw them per¬ 
form maintenance on the vehi¬ 
cles or tanks” and that "the 
tracks were so loose on the 
tanks that they looked as if they 
might fall off at any time.” Nev¬ 
er in the four months did he see 
them open up the engine compartments of 
their tanks. Nor did they train or do battle 
drill. "They had incredible logistics prob¬ 
lems and sometimes went days without 
food,” he said. 

He said that the soldiers were 
fljUgM frightened of their officers and 
especially of their political mind¬ 
ers and were instantly obedient. 
The junior-grade Iraqi officers 
were much like the old-style Brit 
officer with a superior elitist at¬ 
titude complete with batmen 
and a flunky to carry their maps. 
The soldiers functioned more out 
of fear than spirit. 

On one occasion, he observed an artillery 
battery setting up. Its commander chose a 
site under shade trees. The position was not 
tactically sound, compared with one a few 
hundred yards away that would have been 
far better for firing. It was, however, more 
comfortable. Throughout the time this po¬ 
sition was occupied, no one dug in, laid the 
guns, camouflaged, performed mainte¬ 
nance or trained. And this was an elite 
Iraqi unit, part of the key echelon of the 
three-layer, Soviet-style defense system 
(Continued on page 33) 
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We’re honored 
to be 

America’s favorite cars. 
But that’s not all 


t 



we’re honored for. 











Motor Trend 
Car 

ofThe^fear. 






CAPRICE CLASSIC LTZ. 

The new Caprice 
LTZ was rigorously 
designed to meet 
or surpass the 
very definite 
standards of its 
traditional buyers. 
Yet one look will tell you how radically 
it redefined that tradition of full-size 
luxury and value. Motor Trend: 

“This attention to detail will result in a 
significantly improved driving expe¬ 
rience over the long run, the kind an 
owner will brag about to friends.” 
Renowned for its smooth rear-wheel- 
drive performance, the new Caprice 
can now boast of the best V8 high¬ 
way mileage in its class* 

Yet “The LTZ has a level of power... no 
other car in its class can match... a 
well-made drivers sedan.” nTTu 



More spacious than ever, quieter than 
ever, with more safety features than 
ever—like driver’s-side air bag and 
four-wheel anti-lock brakes—and 
offering luxuries you won’t find in 
cars costing thousands more, the 
new Caprice is truly “... a new bench¬ 
mark in a high-quality performance- 
oriented family sedan, destined to be 
an important car on the American 
















“When you can 
win over attitudes 
like ours 

with a car like this, 
it’s got to be good. 
This one is terrific.” 

-Motor Trend 




Lumina Sedan. 
Family Circle's 
Domestic Family 
Car of the Year. 

Thousands of 
families agree with 
Family Circle. 


They’ve made the Lumina Sedan the 
best-selling new car name in 
America* cZ. 

They're treating themselves to a con¬ 
temporary family 
car designed to 
respond to their 
every need. They’re 
relaxing in one of 
the roomiest cars 
in its class. They’re enjoying the 
comfort of plush cloth seating for six 
with Scotchgard™ Fabric Protector. 
How many times does that come in 
handy Mom? 

For a family sedan, Lumina is surprisingly 
agile. Its Corvette-inspired rear 
suspension, available 3.1 Liter V6 
and standard 4-wheel power disc 
brakes help provide a confident sense 
of control on the road. 

Lumina’s graceful lines are also very func¬ 
tional. They help it achieve the best 
highway mileage of any V6-powered 
car in its class.t EPA estimated MPG 
city 19, highway 30. 

And Lumina’s beauty was designed for 
the long run, with better rust protec¬ 
tion than Ford Taurus or Honda 
Accord. Because we want all the time 
your family spends in a Lumina to be 
quality time. 

















In its first year of 
production, 

J.D. Power and 
Associates ranked 
Lumina Coupe as 
the most trouble-free 
mid-size specialty car* 


While it’s obvious that the Lumina 
Euro Coupe is the epitome of what 
the adult sport coupe should be— 
responsive, comfortable, agile and 
elegant—it may come as a surprise 
that one of Lumina’s more winning 
qualities is its dependability. Take its 
finely tuned sport suspension: It uses 
a Corvette-inspired fiberglass rear- 
leaf spring design, but it also has a 
“lubed-for-life” front suspension. Its 
generous use of two-side-galvanized 
steel goes a long way toward fighting 
corrosion. In fact, you’ll never have to 
rustproof your Lumina! And speaking 
of protecting your investment, you’ll 
find Lumina’s cloth seats and door 
panels have Scotchgard™ Fabric 
Protector for stain resistance and 
easy cleanups. £zT~il7 
Finally, a brisk drive will amply demon¬ 
strate Lumina’s proven chassis 
technology, not to mention its eager 
Multi-Port Fuel-Injected 3.1 Liter V6. 
This is, after all, a sport coupe, 
though one designed to win a lot of 
friends for a long time. 





*J.D. Power and Associates 1990 Initial Quality 
Survey™ based on owner-reported problems 
during the first 90 days of ownership. 






Our quality 

is winning lots of friends. 
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Consumers 
Digest chose 
nine of our cars 
and trucks as 
“Best Buys” in 
their class. 

Consumers Digest 
looks long and hard before they 
choose “the best automotive values 
in today’s excellent market.” They 
want to help you make the most 
intelligent buy possible. So they 
judge products against a wide and 
stringent set of criteria, including: 
overall design, ergonomics, ride 
quality, and fuel economy. After this 
careful scrutiny, nine of our products 
were awarded “Best Buy” designa¬ 
tions. Chevy Corsica, for instance, 
was recognized for its thoughtfully 
redesigned interior, plusher seats, 
user-friendly dash, and the security 
of a driver’s-side air bag. But the 
bottom line for Consumers Digest is 
value. Of course, that’s been Chevrolet’s 
strong suit for many years. But then, 
why take our word for it—when you 
can take theirs? 


| City [Highway] 


Corsica _ 

Chevy Beretta _ 

Caprice _ 

Geo Metro XFi _ 

Geo Tracker _ 

Full-Size Pickup 

Sportvan _ 

Full-Size Blazer 4x4 
S-10 Blazer 2WD 








Don’t take our word for if. 
Take Consumers Digest’s. 
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> & Tjk Corvette ZR-1. 

The automotive press 
has finally found 
enough superlatives to 
\ A accurately describe the 

awesome ZR-1. Road & 
Track: “As for its world-class creden¬ 
tials, consider acceleration in the 
sub-5.0 range to 60, with the quarter 
mile following in a mere 13.4 sec. 

“Ponder a skidpad performance of 0.94g. 
And if you doubt a Vette’s agility, 
check its 65.7-mph slalom.” 

How awesome? Were talking about a 
technological tour de force capable of 
375 horsepower at 5800 RPMs; 370 
ft-lbs. of torque at 4800 RPMs. 

We’re talking about the car that set ten 
World and International Speed/ 
Endurance Records in 24 hours. 

A specially modified ZR-1 ran the 
equivalent of ten Indy 500 races back 
to back—at an average speed of over 
175 MPH! We’re talking about the 
Ultimate Corvette. The latest and 
greatest version of the legendary 
American Dream Car. Very simply, 
one of the best cars in the world. 









0 Chevrolet has 
won more races 
this year than 
anyone, from 
Indy to Daytona 

The fact is we race 
to learn, to develop 
the performance 
technology of your 
Chevy. But there’s 

no doubt that our track record is very 
gratifying. Our Chevy Indy program 
went undefeated this year 16-0, 
including our “Three-Peat” win at 
the Indy 500. The Chevy V8 helped 
power A1 Unser Jr. to his first CART 
Driving Championship. 

The race-modified . ; ; 

Lumina Coupe 

dominated the l j 

NASCAR Circuit- .Jjggl J 
and won the 
Daytona 500. And 

Dale Earnhardt raced Chevy to its 8th 
Manufacturer’s Cup Championship 
in a row. £^7 

In SCCA Trans-Am racing, two ICI 
Berettas helped us win the Manu¬ 
facturer’s Championship. d!^p 
A Chevy Sport truck set a new Indy 
Endurance Record. 

Pikes Peak Hill 
Climb in record 
time. Want to find 
a Chevy on the track? Look for the one 


with the huge crowd behind it. 





OurChevrolets 
have a huge following 
on the track. 







Chevy C/K. A big 
reason more 
truck owners 
switched to 
Chevy last year 
than to any 


other truck.* 


Start with a bigger cab, with better visi¬ 
bility, more standard horsepower and 
payload, a heavier frame, two-tier load¬ 
ing and the highest 2WD full-size 
pickup gas mileage,+ and you begin 
to see why so many truckers prefer 
Chevy over Ford. Compare mileage 
and youd see: Chevy trucks get better 
fuel economy than Ford in 36 dif¬ 
ferent powertrain combinations. And 
durability is built into every one of 
our hardworking trucks. Maybe that’s 
why a higher percentage of Chevy 
trucks registered over the last ten years 
are still in use than Ford. From our 
rugged W/T1500 with the exclusive re¬ 
silient Duragrille, to the only stepside 
on the street with the biggest V6 you 
can get:+ Chevy Sportside. Or the 
world s most powerful production x /i- 
ton full-size pickup: the 255-horse- 
power Chevy 454 SS. There are power¬ 
ful reasons why so many people are 
switching to Chevy. d!^J 








You don’t get to be America’s 
favorite half-ton pickup on 
looks alone, a 
















Over the past two years, we’ve introduced more new cars than ever before. 
We’ve invited people to get to know Geo, and they did. 

In fact, in the past year Chevy outsold every other car in the nation? 
From the largest selection of models to the most extensive and 
convenient sales and service network in the country, 

we’re committed to giving you cars and trucks you can be proud 
of, you can depend on, for years to come. Giving you more 
them you expect is the way we do business. 

The awards and applause are great. But what matters most 
is a driving experience you can look forward to every day. 

MORE PEOPLE ARE 
WINNING WITH 
THE 


OF AMERICA 
TODAYS CHEVROLET " 


Get To Know 


•Based on RL. Polk registrations, 1990 model year. .,■*§ 

Chevrolet, the Chevrolet emblem, Lumina, Corvette, the Corvette emblem, S-10, Blazer, Caprice and Corsica are registered . ' 
trademarks and Chevy is a trademark of the GM Corp. Geo, the Geo emblem and Storm Eire registered trademEirks and T racke r. 
Metro and Prizm are trademarks of the GM Corp. <1990 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Let's get it together...buckle up. IguT* 
Contents based on latest available information at time of printing. —: J 
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employed in Kuwait and southern Iraq. 

This allied officer rates the Iraqis as be¬ 
ing grossly overconfident because of their 
easy win over Iran, and says, "They’re 
comparable to a second-rate Home Guard 
unit.” The impressive and effective air- 
attack phase will continue for several 
more weeks before the ground attack into 
Kuwait jumps off. By that time the Iraqi 
defenders will be in shock and totally bat¬ 
tle-rattled from all of the explosives 
dumped on them. 

On several occasions in Vietnam I saw 
the effects that B-52 raids had against dug- 
in North Vietnamese troops. At Dak To 
in 1966 my 101st Brigade caught the 
North’s 24th Regiment right on the chin 
with a B-52 arc-light strike. It was stagger¬ 


ing. North Vietnamese soldiers had glazed 
eyes. They were bleeding from the nose and 
ears. There was no fight left in them. Gen¬ 
eral Tra, the commanding general of all 
Viet Cong forces in South Vietnam, recent¬ 
ly told me in a four-hour talk in New York 
City that the B-52s almost had his Army on 
the ropes, even though they were dug into 
deep, hard underground positions. 

This is the same fate I predict for the 
Iraqi Army of Kuwait. Once maximum air 
power is concentrated on the Kuwait bat¬ 
tlefield—and that will be done as soon as 
the critical targets in Iraq are destroyed— 
the Iraqi Army’s easily identifiable fortifi¬ 
cations will be leveled. When I was near 
the Kuwaiti border last week, I had a 
feeling of being on the moon. It is empty 
terrain. Infantry and the other fighting 


elements cannot dig in well. It is being 
suggested by Pentagon experts that the 
Iraqis will hunker down and take the al¬ 
lied air pounding as they did the Iranian 
artillery barrages. But this is comparing a 
spring rain with a hurricane. 

The Iraqi forces in Kuwait will soon be 
like the Germans at Stalingrad—cut off 
and ground down remorselessly. Since it 
is an Army held together by fear rather 
than discipline, it will not fight to 
the bitter end. Air power will break its 
will to fight. I would not be surprised if it 
were to cut and run before the war’s 
ground phase begins sometime in Febru¬ 
ary. Indeed, I hope the Army brass will not 
push Gen. Norman Schwarzkopf into bat¬ 
tle prematurely just to assure their serv¬ 
ice a piece of the action. ■ 


A Course at the ‘College of Rommel’ 


W inston Churchill, who 
served with Kitchener in 
the Sudan before becoming 
Britain’s First Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty, had a favorite analo¬ 
gy for desert combat. He com¬ 
pared it to naval warfare: 
a contest over undulating, 
trackless terrain as far as the 
eye could see. The desert is 
both a tactician’s dream (few 
natural obstacles to mobility) 
and a logistician’s nightmare 
(exposed supply lines). As the 
biggest armored battle in his¬ 
tory looms near, the side 
that best exploits the des¬ 
ert’s unique advantages— 
and blunts its gritty toll 
on delicate components—will 
enjoy a decisive edge. Some 
lessons from the past: 

The first great desert tank 
confrontation was in North 
Africa during World War II, 
pitting Britain against Ger¬ 
man and Italian armor under 
the command of Field Mar¬ 
shal Erwin Rommel. While 
some German tanks were bet¬ 
ter, the British outnumbered 
them two to one. But Rommel 
was a far superior tactician: 
his Afrika Korps excelled at 
swift, unexpected thrusts. His 
men were resilient: they 
learned to survive on as little 
as one canteen of water a day. 

Rommel discovered that in 
the desert, the most formida¬ 
ble enemy was logistics. In the 
summer of 1942, he made a 



last-ditch drive to take the 
Egyptian port city of Alexan¬ 
dria—the pathway to the 
Suez Canal. But he outran his 
supply lines. His tanks, de¬ 
prived of fuel, were exposed to 
British air power. "Tanks are 
very heavy consumers of sup¬ 
plies,” notes Texas A&M mili¬ 
tary analyst Art Blair. "You 
must always have a logistical 
tail vulnerable to bombing. 
The way we beat Rommel was 
through air superiority.” 

Another lesson gleaned at 
what armor experts call the 
"college of Rommel” was that 
tank units reveal their move¬ 
ments by their dust plumes. 
Rommel turned this to his ad¬ 
vantage, using dust-stirring 
truck columns as decoys. To¬ 
day, however, the United 


States’ high-resolution satel¬ 
lite photos would expose such 
tricks. (Iraq lacks such a 
capability.) 

In the 1967 Six Day War, 
the Israelis routed the Egyp¬ 
tians with fast-moving wedges 
of tanks. Yet when they tried 
the same gambit during the 
1973 Yom Kippur War, they 
absorbed horrendous losses 
from their dug-in opponent’s 
Soviet-made antitank mis¬ 
siles (1,500 tanks were demol¬ 
ished in just two weeks). The 
Israelis—and, presumably, 
American armor tacticians— 
took away two lessons: the 
need for infantry, artillery 
and aerial support and for a 
tank design with a heavy em¬ 
phasis on crew protection. 

The U.S. M-1A1 tank that 


will engage the Iraqis in Ku¬ 
wait is, at least on paper, a 
devastating high-tech killer. 
But while it can outrace and 
outshoot Iraq’s best, its tur¬ 
bine engine guzzles inordi¬ 
nate amounts of fuel and 
its electronics system may 
be overly vulnerable to shrap- 
el. M-1A1 crews have been so 
plaguedby maintenance prob¬ 
lems that some have written 
home requesting pantyhose 
to protect the tank’s filters 
from sand. 

In any case, few are expect¬ 
ing a replay of traditional 
tank-against-tank frontal as¬ 
saults. If the Iraqis learned 
anything from their eight- 
year war with Iran, it’s the 
wisdom of ensconcing their 
tanks behind mounds of sand 
so they become, in effect, 
artillery pieces on treads. 
Currently, some have only 
their turrets—their metal 
eyes and ears—exposed. That 
could mean that U.S. ar¬ 
mored forces will advance 
across the desert until air¬ 
craft detect an Iraqi tank 
emplacement, then take cov¬ 
er behind dunes and try— 
along with missile-firing heli¬ 
copters and jets—to pick off 
the enemy. Or to put it in 
movie terms, the mother of 
all tank battles may resem¬ 
ble not so much an outtake 
from "Patton” as the climax 
of "High Noon.” 


Harry F. Waters with 
Ginny Carroll in Houston and 
Gregory Cerio in New York 
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‘Strong and Steady 9 

Bush wants to project an image of control 


E very president, in wartime, 
has an image he wants to 
project. During World War 
II, Franklin D. Roosevelt was con¬ 
fident, even cocky, with his jaunty 
cigarette holder and fireside 
chats. John F. Kennedy wanted to 
be effortlessly cool. "I guess this is 
the week I earn my salary,” he 
winked as the Cuban missile crisis 
broke. Lyndon Johnson wanted to 
be tough and resolute in Vietnam, 
but he became self-pitying and ob¬ 
sessed, spending his nights in the 
basement of the White House 
picking bombing targets. 

George Bush wants to show self- 
control. According to his advisers, 
his model of how not to behave is 
Alexander Haig, the former secre¬ 
tary of state who announced to the 
nation, "I am in control” when 
Ronald Reagan was shot in 1981. 

Haig meant to reassure the pub¬ 
lic, but to George Bush—Reagan’s 
vice president and constitution¬ 
al successor at the time—Haig 
seemed hyper and panicked, un¬ 
able to control his own emotions. 

Bush wants to appear unruffled 
and unflappable in times of stress. 

To openly grieve or gloat, he has 
been taught since school days, is a 
poor show. 

The problem is that Bush is, by nature, 
an emotional man. He is an enthusiast 
with a kind of rambunctious, goofy charm. 
He can also be sentimental, weepy or blue. 
His private moods have swung in very 
human ways over the months of the cri¬ 
sis—from fear to resolution to impatience 
to calm and back to edginess again, say his 
aides. They picture him communing with 
God at Camp David during Christmas, 
weighing the burdens of command. But an 
equally telling picture was of him hors¬ 
ing around in the snow. With Arnold 
Schwarzenegger at his side, the Leader of 
the Free World careered down the hill in a 
toboggan. "Bailout!” he gleefully shouted 
as his wife Barbara’s sled veered toward a 
tree. (She didn’t, and broke her leg.) 

In private, Bush speaks movingly 
about the horrors he saw in W or Id War II. 
During his August vacation in Kenne- 
bunkport, he recalled his anguish at 
seeing a friend decapitated by a plane 
crashing on the flight deck. Yet when it 



DESERT 

STORM 


came time to address the na¬ 
tion last week, Bush cut out 
any mention of his own com¬ 
bat experience. He thought it 
was too boastful and hokey, 
say his aides. He also cut out HH 
several sentences referring to 
the "innocents”—civilians on all sides— 
who might suffer in the war. In practice 
sessions, his voice caught every time he 
delivered the lines. "George Bush be¬ 
lieved it was important he be as strong 
and as steady as he could be,” said asenior 
White House official. "His emotions were 
not relevant here. In fact, it was impor¬ 
tant to him that they not show. ” 

Poker face: To choke up in public, at a 
time of crisis, would be unforgivable to 
Bush. But he has a poor poker face. As he 
often does in televised addresses, the pres¬ 
ident fixed an anxious half grin on his face 
last week as he spoke to the nation of 
subjects that are grave—and obviously 
emotional to him. His pursed lips curled 
up in a kind of grotesque good cheer as he 
recounted how Saddam had "maimed 


and murdered innocent children.” The 
speech, largely written by Bush himself 
and seen by the largest American televi¬ 
sion audience in history, was straightfor¬ 
ward. But it was oddly flat for so momen¬ 
tous an occasion. Bush’s reticence must 
seem puzzling to a public that reads about 
his occasional outbursts, like his 
vow to legislators that Saddam 
would get his "ass kicked.” 

The president is taking pains to 
show the American people that he 
is keeping to the normal routine. 
As H-hour approached last week, 
Bush met with a group of educa¬ 
tion advisers. "Hey listen, life 
goes on,” he told reporters. When 
UPI reporter Helen Thomas said, 
"You look grim,” Bush replied, 
"Come on, Helen, lighten up.” 
The Rev. Billy Graham spent the 
night at the White House on the 
evening war began, and Washing¬ 
ton cynics assumed the evangelist 
had been summoned to stage a 
photo-op prayer with the presi¬ 
dent in his hour of crisis. (Lyndon 
Johnson used to call on Graham, 
he said, when he needed some 
"good tall praying.”) But Bush of¬ 
ten turns to ministers for support, 
and presidential aides noted that 
Graham, the president’s close 
friend of 20 years, is a frequent 
house guest. At the weekend Bush 
returned to Camp David, presum¬ 
ably for more sledding in between 
briefings on the war. He cau¬ 
tioned against "euphoria” over 
the early returns from the gulf 
but declared that routine life, and 
even the Super Bowl, should go on. 

Bush knows that he is a poor 
public speaker, at least when he’s 
staring into a camera. He does 
better when he can talk face to 
face. That explains why he has 
given 91 press conferences and only five 
televised addresses in the past two years. 
Asked by UPI’s Thomas why he was so 
outraged by Iraq’s retaliation against Is¬ 
rael, Bush shot back, "Against a country 
that’s innocent and not involved? That’s 
what I’m saying.” Bush was firm and 
formidable. At these moments the public 
can sense his basic decency. 

Bush doesn’t really need to be an inspi¬ 
rational spokesman as long as the 
war seems to be proceeding with push¬ 
button efficiency. But if the mili¬ 
tary bogs down in the desert, Bush will 
have to summon up more than his per¬ 
sonal stoicism to call on the nation for 
sacrifice. 
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Views From 
A Heartland 
Campus 99 


“In John Doe We Trust” 
Is Not A Good Motto. 


A generation ago, a former president of Harvard 
remarked, “The least that can be expected from a 
university graduate is that he or she pronounce the 
name of God without embarrassment.” 

That minimum requirement is no longer being met 
today. 

Modem education, dominated by a cold naturalism 
and a shallow humanism, is often hostile to any expression 
of faith. 

Courses in science and literature often dismiss or cari¬ 
cature religion. Psychology texts often treat religious 
motivations for behavior as neuroses and God as a 
psychic aberration. Throughout the academic disciplines, 
objective standards of moral values have given way to a 
normless diversity and a pervasive attitude that it is better 
to accept all values, all beliefs, than to choose among 
them. The danger is, Chesterton observed, not that 
man will believe in nothing, but that he will believe 
in anything. 

But our concept of the dignity of the individual, our 
laws, our very freedom — these are all products of Judeo- 
Christian, Western values that have been central to our 
history and the American experience for over two hundred 


years. To ignore their importance on the campuses 
of our universities is to deny our human qualities and 
simply make us intelligent barbarians. 

Nature alone simply can’t account for the miracle of 
life or for the heights that are reached by man’s spirit, 
his dreams and his inward longing for truth. Nor can 
an anonymous God-in-general or a John Doe God or 
scientism alone satisfy. 

In denying God and all moral authority, we can 
ultimately deliver ourselves into the coercive powers 
of the state. 

Immanuel Kant once wrote: “Two things impress me 
with increasing awe — the starry heavens without and the 
moral law within!’ Education should embrace both the 
universe without and the soul within us. 

At Hillsdale College we stress the liberal arts, but we 
also believe that a truly educated person should have a 
spiritual dimension to his or her academic experience. We 
are not afraid to discuss the place of God in our heritage 
and in our lives. 

We hope our students leave our campus with values to 
guide them that will help shape not only individual lives 
but communities and countries as well. 
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I would like to tell y ou more about Hillsdale College and the philosophy of its leadership. Write me, George Roche, 
for more information about the educational principles of Hillsdale College and why it refuses federalfunds and 
federal control, though we provide a substantial number ofour students with private financial assistance. We would 
like to explain our reasons for encouraging a national discussion of the need to revive the spirit of the authentic 
American revolution Write Hillsdale College, Dept. NM-6, Hillsdale, Michigan 49242. Or call us, toll free, at 
1-800-535-0860. 
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Prayers and 
Protest 

The peace movement comes to sudden life 
with some new faces singing old songs 



History will record that 
the first missiles of 
the gulf war were not 
Navy Tomahawks fired 
at Iraq but snowballs 
hurled at a military 
recruiting station in 
Cambridge, Mass., by a 
crowd of demonstrators 
marching from Har¬ 
vard Square to Boston City Hall last Tues¬ 
day. The antiwar movement, nearly som¬ 
nolent all through the military buildup in 
Saudi Arabia, gathered force in the days 
leading up to the Jan. 15 deadline and, once 
fighting actually began, erupted with a 
passion not seen in this country for nearly 


20 years. Daniel Ellsberg, a veteran cam¬ 
paigner against the United States military 
since quitting the government in 1969, was 
arrested along with Dick Gregory in a 
small protest outside the White House— 
Ellsberg’s 54th arrest. "On the day of the 
deadline,” he said, "I felt the only respect¬ 
able place to be was in jail because I was so 
ashamed of my country.” Two days later 
San Francisco police arrested nearly 1,000 
protesters after a raucous spree that dis¬ 
rupted traffic all over the city—more than 
were arrested on any one day during the 
Vietnam protests. If America’s military 
leaders, determined not to repeat the mis¬ 
takes of Vietnam, compressed a decade of 
escalation into a few days—well, America’s 
antiwar leaders showed they 
had learned a few things from 
history as well. 

There were no signs that op¬ 
position to the war posed a seri¬ 
ous political threat to the 
administration. A Newsweek 
Poll taken after the first wave of 
attacks showed nearly a 5-to-l 
margin of support for military 
action. Throughout the coun¬ 
try, the news of war fostered a 
rare sense of community and a 
mood of somber reflection. 
Americans flocked to Red Cross 
centers to donate blood for 
troops in the gulf. They filled 
churches for prayer services 
and gathered anxiously before 
television screens, united in the 
sense that the business of daily 
life could, for once, wait. Psy¬ 
chologists were reminded of 
how trauma can bring a frac¬ 
tious family together. 

Though the antiwar activists 
defied popular sentiment, they 
were not just rebellious kids. 
Compared with the Vietnam 
protests, which at the outset 
were overwhelmingly the work 


AL GRILLO-SABA 

Opposing the war at a candlelight vigil in Anchorage 


THE WAR 
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of students, opposition to the gulf war 
enlists a much broader constituency. Its 
leaders are veterans of the various peace 
movements—Vietnam, Central America, 
nuclear disarmament—many of them now 
middle-aged and middle class. The heads of 
nine big unions, including the United Auto 
Workers and the Communications Work¬ 
ers of America, signed an antiwar adver¬ 
tisement in the week before hostilities be¬ 
gan. Families of servicemen and -women 
play a much bigger role now than they did 
in the ’60s. So do churches. And so do mi¬ 
nority members, who support the military 
effort by a far slimmer margin than whites 
(55 percent vs. 82 percent, according to the 
Newsweek Poll). Even mainstream Re¬ 
publican figures like John Connally and 
H. Ross Perot have expressed opposition to 
a gulf war in recent weeks. The protesters 
are "people who don’t have a reason to be 
radicalized or estranged from their soci¬ 
ety,” observes William Chafe, chairman of 
the history department at Duke Universi- 
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ty. "They just see the war as stupid.” 

Consequently, the gulf-war protests 
start off with a legitimacy that it took 
years for other movements to win. Protest 
as such is no longer regarded as unpatriot¬ 
ic by most Americans, and the rhetoric 
this time around is not as offensive. Viet- 
nam-era protests often were directed at 
the soldiers themselves, revealing an ugly 
streak of elitism at best; this year’s dem¬ 
onstrators see the GIs as victims. "You 
won’t see protesters spitting on soldiers as 
they come off the plane,” predicted Greg 
Sommers, director of the Fayetteville, 
N.C., branch of Quaker House, a pacifist 
organization. At least some of the oppo¬ 
nents to the war in Vietnam actively 
sought a communist victory, but there is 
no comparable constituency for Saddam 
Hussein. "No one is going to carry the 
Iraqi flag,” says Todd Gitlin, a ’60s radical 
who is now a professor of sociology at the 
University of California, Berkeley. "It’s 
not hate-America time.” 


Should people opposing 
the military action contin¬ 
ue to protest actively or 
should they stop protests? 

38 % Protest 57 % Stop 

Should the government 
continue to permit protests 
or should they be banned? 

66 % Permit 23 % Ban 

For this Newsweek Poll, The Gallup Organization interviewed 
a national sample of 752 adults by telephone Jan. 17-18. The 

"Don’t Know” and other responses not shown. The Newsweek 
Poll © 1991 by Newsweek, Inc. 


NINA BERMAN—SIP A 

Clenched fists and antiwar signs 
returned to the streets of New York 

But some protesters are conspicuously 
more radical than others. An early split 
developed between the two main umbrella 
groups over whether or not to oppose Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait. One, the National Cam¬ 
paign for Peace in the Middle East, which 
represents mostly mainstream antiwar 
groups such as SANE/Freeze, denounced 
the invasion and supported the United Na¬ 
tions sanctions against Iraq. But the Na¬ 
tional Coalition to Stop U.S. Intervention in 
the Middle East, founded in part by Gregory 
(who is fasting until the troops come home) 
and former attorney general IJamsey 
Clark, refused to denounce the invasion and 
opposed sanctions. Its membership in¬ 
cludes chapters of the radical AIDS group 
ACT UP and the Palestine Solidarity Com¬ 
mittee. Originally the two groups sched¬ 
uled separate marches on Washington— 
the Coalition last Saturday, the National 
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Campaign for this coming—but after the 
bombing began they set aside their differ¬ 
ences and jointly endorsed both protests. 
An estimated 25,000 demonstrators—a di¬ 
verse lot from all regions of the country— 
descended on Washington last weekend. 

The unifying principle of the protests is 
the same one Jane Fonda (who has not been 
heard from in this conflict) enunciated 
back in the ’60s: that a political fight on the 
other side of the world isn’t worth a lot of 
American lives. Even some of the chants 
are familiar, mutatis mutandis: "Hell, no, 
we won’t go, we won’t kill for Texaco!” But 
the protests embrace a baffling array of 
causes and grievances. An Atlanta rally 
that attracted 1,000 protesters included 
members of the Georgia chapter of NOW 
("we consider Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
gender-apartheid,” explained president 
Clara Bostic) and bicycle clubs who consid¬ 
er it pointless to go to war over something 
as unnecessary as oil. "The money, energy 
and personnel going into the war is money, 
energy and personnel not going into health 
care,” said Amanda Udis-Kessler, who 



‘One Big Family’ in Crystal Springs 


J ust hours before the Unit¬ 
ed Nations deadline ran 
| out, 700 residents of Crystal 
j Springs, Miss., gathered at 

; the local high-school audito¬ 
rium to pray. Heads bowed 
and hands clasped, they sang 
hymns, saluted the flag and 
joined the Rev. David Williams 
in an emotional rendition of 
"God Bless America.” As the 
crowd blinked back tears, 
National Guardsman Richard 
Belding read a message from 
S/Sgt. Charles Barranco of 
the 162nd Military Police 
Company of the National 
Guard, now awaiting combat 
in Saudi Arabia. Replying 
to a letter from a sixth grad¬ 
er named Kristie, Barranco 
wrote, "I tell you this so you 
will always know as you are 
growing up: the price of free¬ 
dom and democracy is high.” 

Many American towns are 
poised to pay the price for the 
war in the gulf, but few more 
than Crystal Springs (popula¬ 
tion: 5,600). At least 160 of the 
area’s residents have been de¬ 
ployed to the war zone, includ¬ 
ing 127 members of the 162nd. 
Reminders of friends and 
neighbors overseas are every¬ 


where. At Railroad Park in 
the town center, a tree ablaze 
with 160 yellow ribbons bears 
the names of all the activat¬ 
ed guardsmen. And at Sam 
Green’s Photo & Frame Stu¬ 
dio, where people usually 
gather for a friendly game of 
dominoes, the discussion has 
turned to the fate of the fight¬ 
ing men and women of Crystal 
Springs. "Everybody’s con¬ 
cerned,” says Green, a World 
War II veteran. "We could 
have a lot of death. [But at the 
same time] I think people feel 
we ought to be there.” 

Such ambivalence is not sur¬ 
prising in Crystal Springs, 
where the military presence 
has brought both pride and 
pain. Located just down Inter¬ 
state 55 from Jackson, the 
rural community was once 
a thriving produce-shipping 
center, known as the Tomato- 
polis of the World. After World 
War II the rise of trucking 
and the decline in produce 
farming brought the industry 
to a virtual halt. Since then the 
military has put bread and 
butter on the tables of many 
townspeople, feeding the local 
economy and providing week- 


I end work for guard members. 
It has also helped foster 
racial harmony in Crystal 
Springs, whose population is 
almost evenly divided between 
blacks and whites. Says mili¬ 
tary wife Bobbie Jones, "We’re 
just like one big family trying 
to make it through.” 

Ribbons and flags: The going 
hasn’t always been easy. Like 
all military families, the com¬ 
munity has experienced its 
share of tragedy. A monument 
in the Courthouse Square at 
nearby Hazlehurst bears the 
names of 110 men who died in 
World War II; 13 in Korea, and 
an additional 11 in Vietnam. 
Jones, whose husband, Gar- 
celle, was dispatched to Saudi 
Arabia in October, feels as 
though she’s reliving the past. 
Her husband’s first call to arms 
came during the Vietnam War, 
while she was pregnant with 
their first child. When he re¬ 
turned 11 months later he met 
his son, Jimmie. Now Jones 
and her 19-year-old son and 15- 
year-old daughter are alone 
once more. "This is something 
I thought I’d never have to 
go through again,” she says. 

For Jones and her neigh- 
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bors, the march to war began 
on Sept. 29, when the guards¬ 
men of the 162nd reported 
to the nearby armory for de¬ 
ployment to Fort Benning, Ga. 
Robert Sims, director of the 
city water department, was 
so determined to give the 
troops a proper sendoff that he 
called every number in the lo¬ 
cal telephone book and im¬ 
plored residents to come out 
for the farewell. 

They did. Accompanied by 
police cars and serenaded by 
the high-school band, the 
townspeople escorted the sol¬ 
diers out of town with a parade 
that snaked from the armory 
past the local high school. Resi¬ 
dents lined the main streets 



Gathering spot: Owner Sam Green 


















JERRY GROPP-SIPA 

day of protests during Vietnam 


marched in the Boston protest. But that 
issue can cut both ways: one heckler told a 
San Francisco protester that the demon¬ 
stration was taking food from babies’ 
mouths by costing the city huge sums in 
police overtime. 

The most poignant arguments were those 
made on behalf of the families of the troops 
in the gulf. The Military Families Support 
Network, which claims more than 5,000 
members nationwide, is protesting the Pen¬ 
tagon’s decision to suspend the traditional 
military honors for the coffins of soldiers 
killed in action—presumably so as not to 
call undue television attention to casual¬ 
ties. But many of the protesters make the 
more sweeping claim that it is unfair to 
soldiers to make them fight. Ending the 
draft was supposed to end this particular 
form of oppression, but as far as the protest¬ 
ers are concerned, it’s only made things 
worse. During the Vietnam War everyone 
knew what it meant to be drafted. But now, 
antiwar activists say, the Army lures im¬ 
pressionable teenagers with promises of 
job training and upward mobility, while 


1 ^ 

burying in the fine print the danger of 
dying in combat. "The people who are over 
there,” says Greg Garland, a Los Angeles 
minister and head of the Westside Ecu¬ 
menical Conference, "even though they 
volunteered, there’s a sense that they 
didn’t volunteer to go to war.” 

The old arguments never die; neither do 
the songs, even if the people who first sang 
them have. (Sean Lennon’s updated ver¬ 
sion of his father’s "Give Peace a Chance” 
has emerged as the unofficial anthem of 
the gulf-war protests.) But history is 
not just repeating itself; the doubts this 
time came even before the body bags start¬ 
ed arriving back in the States. Once they 
do, dissent can only grow, predicts Art 
Blair, a Korea and Vietnam veteran, dep¬ 
uty director of the Mosher Institute 
for Defense Studies at Texas A&M. "Peo¬ 
ple,” says Blair, "are more deeply aware 
that war is the most horrible thing man 
can do to man.” 

Jerry Adler with Clara Bingham in 
Washington, Debra Rosenberg in Boston, 
Michael Mason in Atlanta, Ginny Carroll 
in Houston and bureau reports 


cheering and waving as the 
motorcade passed, a sea of 
flags and yellow ribbons shim¬ 
mering in the morning air. 

The final moments were es¬ 
pecially painful for S/Sgt. 
Charles Funchess, whose 6- 
year-old son, Isaac, came to bid 
him goodbye. Just as Charles 
turned to go, the little boy 
leaped into his father’s arms, 
hooked his ankles around his 
waist and hung on for dear life. 
Charles hugged his son fierce¬ 
ly. "Daddy’s man! Take care of 
everything!” he said. Then he 
quickly set Isaac down, turn¬ 
ing so that the boy could not 
see his tears. 

The ensuing days have been 
filled with potluck suppers, 



(right) and shop patrons 



prayer meetings and countless 
anxious phone calls. On Jan. 9, 
six days before the U.N. 
deadline, Terry Beazley, wife 
of S/Sgt. Roy Beazley, watched 
a grim-faced James Baker 
on television explaining that 
talks with Iraqi Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Tariq Aziz had failed. The 
next day she called her hus¬ 
band in Saudi Arabia—and for 
the first time since he left, she 
cried. Nearby, military mom 
Judy Kelley was fluctuating 
between optimism and rage. "I 
was angry at Bush, [until] I re¬ 
alized he was under probably 
as much stress as a human be¬ 
ing could be under.” 

Prophecy borne out: As the 
deadline for Iraqi withdrawal 
came and went, Susie Kellum 
grew increasingly tense. The 
day before, she phoned her 
husband, Sgt. 1/C Paul Kel¬ 
lum, in Saudi Arabia. "He said 
everybody was in pretty good 
spirits, but they expect some¬ 
thing to happen,” Susie re¬ 
calls. On Jan. 16 she made sure 
that her children, Jeffrey, 14, 
and Amber, 9, put through a 
call to their father, too. Short¬ 
ly after 6 p.m. local time, her 
husband’s prophecy was borne 
out on the evening news. "My 
first reaction was to go tell [the 
kids] before somebody else told 
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‘Come back': Students await the return of the town's heroes 


them,” she says. "But my legs 
felt like rubber.” 

Now the people of Crystal 
Springs continue to pray for a 
speedy end to the conflict, 
banding together for strength 
and solace. In the morning, 
many congregate at Hamil¬ 
ton’s bakery to exchange news 
and lend support; in the after¬ 
noon and evening they drop by 
Trinity Cafe, where words of 
consolation come free with the 
hamburger steak and fried 
chicken. Susie Kellum keeps 
up with her support group for 
families with relatives in the 


gulf. Flags continue to sprout ! 
on mailboxes, and yellow rib¬ 
bons bearing the name of each J 
unit member stretch along a 
chain-link fence at the ar¬ 
mory. But perhaps no one has 
expressed the sentiments of 
Crystal Springs better than 
one man who was there when 
the troops rolled out of town 
that fateful day last Septem¬ 
ber. "Ilove you,boy,’’heshout- 
ed as he bolted into the street 
alongside a guardsman’s jeep. 
"Come home.” 

Vern E. SMiTHand I 
Annetta Miller j 
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When Little 
Children Have 
Big Worries 


Fears about the war 


HOME 

FRONT 


"How long will it last?” 
"Can bombs reach this 
far?” 

"How do the bombs know 
where to go?” 

The questions, direct and 
uneasy, began pelting teach¬ 
ers and parents even before 
“ the gulf fighting began. For 
American children, especial¬ 
ly those with relatives in the military, war 
no longer seems remote or abstract. Televi¬ 
sion has made it as vivid as a bomb-blasted 
building or a rubble-choked street. Many 
children are evincing deep anxieties, and 
for the youngest, it doesn’t seem enough to 
be assured that it is all happening far away. 
"Far away,” for one Boston 5-year-old, is 
where his grandma lives, and 
he knows he can get there on a 
jet. "It’s hard for young kids to 
separate time and space,” says 
Richard Lodish, director of pre¬ 
school through fourth grade at 
the Sidwell Friends School in 
Washington, D.C. "They’re ask¬ 
ing, 'Are the bombs going to fall 
on my house? Am I going to be 
killed?’ For a kid sitting home 
alone now watching TV, it 
could be a very bad trip.” 

As it happens, there is also an 
unprecedented array of coun¬ 
seling services available to chil¬ 
dren these days. Across the 
country, parents, teachers and 
psychologists are advising and 
guiding war-worried young¬ 
sters, using everything from 
maps to role-playing to allay 
their fears. In Minneapolis, 
school counselors sent parents 
a letter urging them to let chil¬ 
dren know their concerns are 
real and important, while help¬ 
ing them feel safe. In Massa¬ 
chusetts, children from kinder¬ 
garten to 12th grade are 
participating in assemblies and 
classroom discussions about 
Middle East events, and they 
are being encouraged to seek 
individual help from counsel¬ 
ors. "We’re addressing emo¬ 
tional needs and questions we 


never had to deal with before—like stu¬ 
dents who have mothers off to war,” says 
Newton school administrator Ed Lerner. 
In Leisure City, Fla., where about 40 per¬ 
cent of the 1,436 students at Campbell 
Drive Elementary School have a relative in 
the gulf, school counselors have been work¬ 
ing with students since August. 



A plea to the U.S. president from a youngster in Iraq 

Helping Kids Cope 


AGES 3 TO 5: Even at this age, they sense a lie. 
Explain things in terms they can grasp. Assure them 
their parents will protect them, no matter what. 
AGES 6 TO 9: They may be overimaginative and 
susceptible to scare stories about the war. Adults 
should help them sort out what’s real. 

AGES 10 TO 12: They understand more and you 
can discuss the issues with them openly, but they still 
need reassurance that they’ll be safe from harm. 

13 AND OLDER: They’re idealistic and ready to 
debate the morality of the war. Prepare to be chal¬ 
lenged, and treat their arguments seriously. 


The eruption of fighting has 
brought out concerns that 
young people have harbored for 
months. One 8-year-old in New 
Jersey told his parents he was 
afraid his school bus would be 
blown up by terrorists. Some 
children worried about Iraqi 
children being assaulted by 
American bombs. Laurie Tuck¬ 
er, a clinical psychologist in 
West Los Angeles, Calif., says 
most of her young patients keep 
mum until she broaches the 
subject—"then there’s a flood 
of response.” Some, Tucker 
found, were extremely fright¬ 
ened by the Jan. 15 deadline. 
"Kids are so concrete,” Tucker 
says. "They imagined that a 
bomb would explode near their 
house at 9:01 p.m.” 

Children’s responses to the 
war threat vary at different ages. Six- 
year-olds may play soldier and show bra¬ 
vado; teenagers may tackle it on moral 
grounds. With all kids, counselors say, the 
most constructive approach is to get them 
engaging actively with the subject—by 
holding debates or writing reports. This 
gives them a sense of control. At the Lindley 
Avenue Baptist School in Tarzana, Calif., 
teacher Kathleen Shilala dramatized the 
gulf conflict for her preschoolers by snatch¬ 
ing one of the students’ shoes, then explain¬ 
ing complications that could arise in negoti¬ 
ating its return. "How does that make you 
feel?” she asked. "Sad,” said a few small 
voices. "Sad and mad that you still have my 
shoe,” piped its owner, Darien Mathews. 

With younger children, the challenge is 
to be honest without stirring up even more 
fears. Grown-ups themselves may be wor¬ 
ried about the war, and even very young 
children pick that up. "The adults are feel¬ 
ing it and the children are little mirrors,” 
says Miami guidance counselor Gloriajay 
Harvey-Owen. Counselors recommend be¬ 
ing candid but calm. "It’s reasonable to 
say, 'I’m scared but I intend to go on with 
my normal activities’,” advises William 
Beardslee, clinical director of psychiatry at 
Boston’s Children’s Hospital. "You don’t 
want kids to feel rudderless.” 

Steady as she goes seems to be the order of 
the day. But Rutgers University psychology 
professor Milton Schwebel’s message to 
parents could be as much a prayer as a 
prescription. "They should tell their chil¬ 
dren straight out,” he says," 'Our country 
is at war. We are upset. People are going to 
be hurt and be killed. But we, here, are going 
to be safe. Mom and Dad and the country 
will be safe and taking care of you’.” 
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When CNN Hit Its Target 

Was it The Night the Networks Died? 


T he gulf war may not create 
a new world order, but it 
could signal a new televi¬ 
sion order. Big events do that. 

The 1963 Kennedy assassina¬ 
tion marked the emergence of 
live TV as the pre-eminent me¬ 
dium for the coverage of break¬ 
ing news. It helped lead to 
a system of three powerful tele¬ 
vision networks that gathered 
news everywhere but were es¬ 
sentially American. The begin¬ 
ning of war in the gulf, the 
most watched TV event ever, 
may lead to a restructuring of 
that system along global lines. 

CNN’s historic scoop on the 
first night of the war was the 
most stunning sign yet of how 
that 24-hour network, the only 
one with true global reach, is 
changing the news business forever. 

It’s not just that world leaders now 
publicly admit that they communicate 
through CNN. The ramifications of this 
central role in diplomacy have been widely 
discussed for months. The difference last 
week was a new understanding of the effect 
of CNN on the other networks and on their 
very existence as news-gathering organiza¬ 
tions. Scores of independent stations, radio 
stations and even several network affili¬ 
ates have been relying on CNN in this cri¬ 
sis. NBC’s Tom Brokaw even interviewed 
CNN anchor Bernard Shaw from Shaw’s 
hotel room in Baghdad. Most ominously for 
the old TV order, CNN came close in the 
ratings to the other networks on the war’s 
first night, which is remarkable consider¬ 
ing that cable penetration in the United 
States is still only 60 percent. That didn’t 
even include the millions who saw CNN on 
independent stations. 

Some called Jan. 16, only half jokingly, 
"The Night the Networks Died.” Don 
Hewitt, founder of CBS’s "60 Minutes” 
and a TV news pioneer, said last week: "I 
was there when it all started; I’d hate to 
think I was there when it all finished. But 
maybe it’s time for a news service for the 
networks. It would have the best reporters 
from CBS, NBC and ABC no longer com¬ 
peting with each other, but with CNN.” 
Under a reorganized system, says Hewitt, 
"the who, what, where would be handled 
by these two [video] wire services—the 
why by the networks” as currently consti¬ 
tuted. While less competition would clear¬ 
ly be worse for viewers, the economics of 



Reporters in gas masks at the bureau in Jerusalem 


worldwide news gathering may demand it. 
The old networks have already closed 
many bureaus. CBS, for instance, no long¬ 
er even has one in Chicago. 

After the war, the whole style of TV 
news could change, too. The performance 
under fire of CNN’s Bernard Shaw, John 
Holliman and Peter Arnett in that ninth- 
floor hotel room in Baghdad last week 
reminded many older viewers of Edward 
R. Murrow during the London blitz at 
the beginning of World War II. Without 
video, they were reduced (or perhaps ele¬ 
vated?) to being radio reporters, 
alone for several hours with the 
biggest story in the world. But 
the similarities to that earlier 
achievement end there. Murrow 
glamorized broadcasting for an 
entire generation; it’s impossible 
to imagine him admitting to hid¬ 
ing under a table or hoarding I 
tuna fish, as did the "boys in 
Baghdad.” They were more like compe¬ 
tent, humanizing wire-service reporters. 
Arnett, in fact, covered Vietnam for the 
AP. In pre-CNN days, Holliman would 
have been considered too ordinary-looking 
for television. Shaw (apparently the most 
nervous of the three in Baghdad) has re¬ 
fused for years to smile on camera or play 
the typical role of anchor monster. In that, 
these three typify their network. Their 
roles as heroes of the early war coverage 
were symbolically fitting for the new, 
workmanlike era of TV news. 

The other networks aren’t exactly roll¬ 
ing over, of course. ABC News in particular 
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is popular and stuffed full of talent. But 
there is plenty of sour grapes about CNN. 
Some competitors accuse it of coziness with 
the enemy. Why else, they argue, would 
CNN reporters be the only ones allowed to 
stay in their hotel rooms, talking to the 
world through a satellite-connected "four 
wire” approved for CNN by the 
Iraqi government? CNN’s offi¬ 
cial explanation is that its ac¬ 
cess was the result of complex 
logistical arrangements made 
in Jordan and Iraq in Novem¬ 
ber. The truth probably lies 
somewhere in between. In or¬ 
der to get its signal into almost 
100 nations, CNN ingratiated 
itself with ministries of infor¬ 
mation throughout the world, 
including Iraq’s. Although they 
were eventually forced off the 
air, Shaw and Holliman even 
thanked Iraqi officials for eas¬ 
ing their departure. 

As riveting as it was, the 
gulf war was hardly made for 
television. Watching the pro¬ 
cession of talking heads, politi¬ 
cal consultant John Buckley 
joked that Iraq’s ancient city 
should be spelled "Babble-on.” While the 
war was packaged almost like a mini-se¬ 
ries and the attacks on Iraq and Israel 
both began conveniently in prime time, all 
of the satellite technology did nothing to 
speed the flow of real information. The 
military provided few briefings, most of 
which were virtually fact-free. Pool foot¬ 
age of the inaccessible air war was often 
24 hours late. 

But if the world’s first live war seemed 
oddly detached, there were plenty of 
TV "moments” nonetheless. CBS juxta¬ 
posed news of a missing pilot 
with the same man’s videotaped 
Christmas message—a device the 
networks may all use to turn 
casualty statistics into human 
faces. Sebastian Rich, a British 
cameraman who had just crossed 
the border into Jordan, explained 
on ABC how the first video of the 
bombing of Baghdad "spent 14 
hours in my underpants, so it’s a little bit 
sweaty.” As CNN was interviewing Israeli 
Deputy Foreign Minister Benjamin Netan¬ 
yahu live, an air-raid siren sounded and he 
was hustled off. In Tel Aviv, CNN’s Richard 
Roth ran into conductor Zubin Mehta in his 
bomb shelter. Over on ABC, Dean Reyn¬ 
olds, struggling with his gas mask, was 
heard saying, "I can’t imagine what my 
mother is thinking.” In the postwar world 
of TV journalism, the gas masks will no 
doubt feature built-in microphones and the 
special logo of each network. If there’s any 
such thing. 

Jonathan Alter with bureau reports 
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Facing a Medical Challenge 

A ground war could produce immense carnage 


In Saudi field hospitals, medical teams rehearsed for an onslaught of traumatic injury 


I n the heady hours that followed the first 
bombings of Iraqi military installations 
last week, war almost seemed fun: no 
grim images of Americans dying in the 
desert, just a lot of deftly demolished ma¬ 
chinery. "We went out there and ran our 
first play,” a fighter pilot told TV cameras. 
"Scored a touchdown. There was nobody 
home.” Unfortunately, airstrikes are not 
the whole game plan. Should U.S. and oth¬ 
er ground troops move to reclaim Kuwait, 
the scorekeeping will center increasingly 
on casualties—and given the ferocity of 
modern weapons, the sound-bite similes 
won’t concern sporting injuries. Says Dr. 
John Beary, former assistant secretary of 
defense for health affairs: "It’s potentially 
the biggest medical challenge we’ve faced 
since World War II.” 

With the possible exceptions of chemical 
and biological weapons, Iraq’s armaments 
would inflict the same kinds of injuries that 
soldiers have suffered since medieval 
times: burns, shock, blood loss, organ dam¬ 
age. "It’s not that there’s a whole new breed 
of injuries,” says Dr. John Pastore of Inter¬ 
national Physicians for the Prevention of 
Nuclear War. What has changed is the 
volume and intensity of possible carnage. 
Some of the specific hazards American 
troops could confront: 

■ Bullets. Iraqi infantry rely largely on 
Tabuk assault rifles and AK-47s, the Soviet- 
made guns that U.S. forces encountered in 
Vietnam. Bullets from these weapons trav¬ 


el at astounding speed and create a shock- 
wave effect, causing penetration wounds 
that far exceed their own diameter. A quar¬ 
ter-inch AK-47 slug makes a wound several 
inches wide andean ravage various systems 
on its way through the body. 

■ Artillery. The shrapnel thrown off by 
mines, mortars and artillery shells can kill 
without ever penetrating the 
flesh. The sheer impact of shrap¬ 
nel shatters bones, severs veins 
and can damage the brain and 
other organs. Ground troops 
might also encounter "improved 
fragmentation munitions,” artil¬ 
lery shells designed specifically 
to fill the body with innumerable 
tiny fragments. Their purpose, 
notes Dr. Arthur M. Smith, a spe¬ 
cialist in military medicine at the Medical 
College of Georgia, is not to kill but to 
"create a diverse and widely distributed 
spectrum of tissue damage.” The grisly log¬ 
ic is that wounded soldiers are a greater 
burden than dead ones. 

■ Fuel-air explosives. Unlike artillery 
shells, these new devices contain no metal; 
they’re just highly compressed fuel cap¬ 
sules with horrendous explosive force. (A 
fuel-air bomb caused the 1983 explosion 
that killed 241 U.S. Marines in Lebanon.) 
When one of these devices is detonated 
above ground, the blast extends hundreds 
of yards. Everything in its path is incin¬ 
erated, and the resulting shock waves can 
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damage or destroy lungs and other organs. 

■ Chemical weapons. Many analysts 
question the strategic value of chemical 
agents, but Saddam has threatened to use 
them. Nerve gases, which Iraq unleashed 
in Iran and Kurdistan, cause convulsions 
and death by poisoning the central nervous 
system. Mustard gases are less lethal (only 
1 percent to 5 percent of those exposed to 
the fumes die), but they’re highly toxic to 
eyes, skin and lungs. 

■ Biological weapons. Saddam denies he is 
equipped to practice germ warfare, but he is 
widely thought to have stockpiled the 
agents responsible for such diseases as ty¬ 
phoid, tularemia, anthrax, botulism and 
cholera. U.S. officials have shown particu¬ 
lar concern over the anthrax toxin (which 
can be delivered by missile) and over the 
deadly botulin toxin, a few ounces of which 
can poison an entire water supply. Botulism 
can be treated with antitoxin, but keeping 
the patient alive often requires a respirator. 

Inner-city emergency rooms are rife 
with the kinds of wounds a ground battle 
might produce; the military actually uses 
them to train combat doctors. But there are 
important differences between treating ci¬ 
vilian trauma and dealing with war inju¬ 
ries. Battlefield doctors have fewer re¬ 
sources, yet they receive larger onslaughts 
of patients and the patients tend to suffer 
multiple wounds. 

Consider what happens when a modern 
antitank weapon hits an armored struc¬ 
ture. Flying metal fragments may pierce 
or fracture the skull, bones and organs. 
Meanwhile, the blast itself sends a shock 
wave through the body, destroying deli¬ 
cate lung tissue. As fire breaks out, it 
not only sears unprotected flesh but cre¬ 
ates a cloud of toxic smoke. "The 
fim same soldier may be burned, 
shocked, penetrated and poi¬ 
soned,” says Col. David Sa’adah, 
a clinical adviser to the Army 
surgeon general’s office. And the 
gulf war could produce such inju¬ 
ries "in numbers we haven’t ex¬ 
perienced before.” 

Though battlefield treatments 
have improved vastly in recent 
decades, analysts say quick evacuation is 
still the key to saving lives. In Vietnam, 
ground troops were rarely more than an 
hour’s helicopter ride from a full-service 
army hospital. Blowing sands and lack of 
cover could impede initial rescue efforts in 
the desert. And as field and floating hospi¬ 
tals fill up, the wounded could end up trav¬ 
eling as far as Europe or the States for 
definitive treatment. With more than a 
million troops amassed in the gulf, the po¬ 
tential for carnage is immense. For the U.S. 
military, dealing with it could prove the 
toughest part of the gulf mission. 
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On Thursday, February 21,1991, Experience The Most 
Incredible New Golfing Event Of The Decade. 


At last, you have the chance to live the ultimate 
golfing fantasy — to play with the pros on the tour. 

Thanks to a remarkable innovation from 
Top-Flite®called Fairway Fantasy" It's the first inter¬ 
active golf game ever that lets you play along at home 
as the pros play the big tournaments. 

Now, when a pro steps up to the tee, you can play 
the very same hole at the very same time. It's your 
drive against his drive. Your putt against his putt. 

And, if you can come in with a low enough score, 
you'll walk away with one of the thousands of prizes. 


To register and receive full details by mail, call 
1-900-454-GOLF, beginning January 24,1991. There 
is a charge of $2.00 for the first minute and $1.50 for 
each additional minute.* If you hang up in the first 
16 seconds, there is no charge. 

Then pull on your golf glove and get ready to tee 
off. Because you wall find with the Top-Flite Fairway 
Fantasy game, the difference between merely 
watching and 

actually competing TOP-FLITE 

is night and day. THE LONGEST BALLS 


*You may also obtain a special calling card that allows you to make a toll-free call to enter the game by mailing a stamped, self-addressed envelope to: Top-Flite Fairway Fantasy, 
P.O. Box 34984, Omaha, Nebraska 68134. All requests must be received by February 7,1991 in order for you to receive a valid calling card for use during the week of Februarv 18-23. 
The 900 number offers some additional options not available to callers of the toll-free number. 

©1991 Wakeman & deForrest. .AH Rights Reserved. PATENT PENDING. Top-Flite is a registered trademark of Spalding Sports Worldwide, Inc. 



WAR IN THE GULF 


A Postwar 
Agenda 


A new balance of power could create prospects 
for progress in the Arab-Israeli conflict 


By Henry A. Kissinger 


W hen I first heard that the war 
had begun, I thought of Presi¬ 
dent Bush. In a movie, people 
run around during a crisis, 
picking up telephones and 
yelling instructions. In a real crisis, the top 
people are very much alone. Many officials 
head for the foxholes, occasionally throw¬ 
ing out memoranda designed to absolve 
them of responsibility for their 
actions. Usually there are only 
two or three people willing to 
make tough decisions. President 
Bush has earned the nation’s 
gratitude for his fortitude in hold¬ 
ing the coalition together during 
the months of buildup, gaining 
Congressional backing and steer¬ 
ing the country to the point where 
allied and domestic support coincided. But 
even in the best-planned operation, there 
are hours in which a leader in his position 
must wonder why he ever expended so 
much time and effort trying to get elected. 

I also thought of the challenges the 
President will have to face once the war is 
over. After all, the purpose of victory is to 
ensure a lasting peace. To that end, the 
United States should move to implement a 
number of measures in the immediate af¬ 
termath of the war: 

■ An arms-control policy for the gulf to 
prevent a recurrence of the weapons race 
that contributed to this conflict. 

■ Some kind of agreement on economic 
and social development under the auspi¬ 
ces of the Gulf Cooperation Council, which 
embraces the nations of the gulf. Other 
Arab allies of the U.S. could join this ef¬ 
fort, which would be designed to defuse 
the argument that this is a conflict of rich 
against poor. 

■ A process to address the original Iraqi- 
Kuwaiti dispute. Direct negotiations be¬ 
tween the two countries would be inherent¬ 
ly unbalanced, because of the disparity in 


their size, which has only been compound¬ 
ed by Iraq’s invasion and pillaging of its 
neighbor. But some issues are susceptible 
to legal determination, such as drilling 
rights or the location of the boundaries. 
These could be put to the International 
Court of Justice, while remaining issues 
are handled within the framework of the 
Gulf Cooperation Council. 

■ An international program for impos¬ 
ing tough sanctions against terrorism. The 
world must not again stand impotently 
transfixed by thousands of hos¬ 
tages. Countries harboring ter¬ 
rorist groups must be confronted 
with severe reprisals, including 
military measures if other pres¬ 
sures fail. 

Over the long run, our biggest 
challenge will be to preserve the 
new balance of power that will 
emerge from this conflict. And 
that will not prove easy, given convention¬ 
al American thinking about foreign policy. 
Today, it translates into the notion of "a 
new world order,” which would emerge 
from a set of legal arrangements and be 
safeguarded by collective security. The 
problem with such an approach is that it 
assumes that every nation perceives every 
challenge to the international order in 
the same way, and is prepared to run the 
same risks to preserve it. In fact, the new 
international order will see many centers 
of power, both within regions and between 
them. These power centers reflect different 
histories and perceptions. In such a world, 
peace can be maintained in only one of two 
ways: by domination or by equilibrium. 
The United States neither wants to domi¬ 
nate, nor is it any longer able to do so. 
Therefore, we need to rely on a balance of 
power, globally as well as regionally. We 
must prevent situations where the radical 
countries are tempted by some vacuum ev¬ 
ery few years, forcing us to replay the same 
crises over and over again, albeit with dif¬ 
ferent actors. 

This is why, in the final analysis, all Of 
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An Israeli soldier with Hawk anti¬ 
aircraft missiles near the Jordan Valley 


the so-called diplomatic options would 
have made matters worse. Each would 
have left Iraq in a militarily dominant posi¬ 
tion. None addressed the root problem of 
the gulf’s lack of security, which drew 
415,000 Americans into the region in the 
first place—a deployment that certified 
the gap in military capability between Iraq 
and the moderate Arab countries. Any dip¬ 
lomatic solution that did not produce a 
dramatic reduction of Iraq’s military pow¬ 
er would have been a victory for Saddam 
Hussein. From then on, he would not have 
needed to engage in actual physical aggres¬ 
sion. He could have let Iraq’s demonstrated 
superiority speak for itself, progressively 
undermining the governments that sup¬ 
ported the United States. He would have 
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against its neighbors in the gulf. 

Yet ironically, maintaining equilibrium 
in the region requires us to navigate 
between a solution that leaves Iraq 
too strong and an outcome that would 
leave Iraq too weak. After all, one of the 
causes of the present crisis is the one-sided 
way the Western nations rushed to the 


forgetting that if Iran 
weakened Iraq might become the next ag¬ 
gressor. It would be ironic if another bout 
of tunnel vision produced an Iraq so weak 
that its neighbors, especially Iran, seek to 
refill the vacuum. 

Ideally, one military goal should be to 
pull the teeth of Iraq’s offensive capability 



would have kept Iraq’s military preponder¬ 
ance intact. A major Western ground force 
in the area would inevitably become the 
target of radical and nationalist agita- 
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A Postwar 
Agenda 

A new balance of power could create prospects 
for progress in the Arab-Israeli conflict 


By Henry A. Kissinger 

W hen I first heard that the war 
had begun, I thought of Presi¬ 
dent Bush. In a movie, people 
run around during a crisis, 
picking up telephones and 
yelling instructions. In a real crisis, the top 
people are very much alone. Many officials 
head for the foxholes, oc cagmnallv thi 
ing out memoranda desi 
them of responsibility fc 
actions. Usually there a 
two or three people wil 
make tough decisions. Pr 
Bush has earned the i 
gratitude for his fortitude 
ing the coalition together 
the months of buildup, 

Congressional backing an 
ing the country to the poin 
allied and domestic suppc 
even in the best-planned 
are hours in which a lead 
must wonder why he e 
much time and effort tryi 
I also thought of the 
President will have to fa< 
over. After all, the purpc 
ensure a lasting peace. 

United States should mo' 
number of measures in t 
termath of the war: 

■ An arms-control poli 
prevent a recurrence of 
that contributed to this c 
■ Some kind of agreen 
and social development 
ces of the Gulf Cooperate 
embraces the nations of the gulf. Other 
Arab allies of the U.S. could join this ef¬ 
fort, which would be designed to defuse 
the argument that this is a conflict of rich 
against poor. 

■ A process to address the original Iraqi- 
Kuwaiti dispute. Direct negotiations be¬ 
tween the two countries would be inherent¬ 
ly unbalanced, because of the disparity in 


their size, which has only been compound¬ 
ed by Iraq’s invasion and pillaging of its 
neighbor. But some issues are susceptible 
to legal determination, such as drilling 
rights or the location of the boundaries. 
These could be put to the International 
Court of Justice, while remaining issues 
are handled within the framework of the 
Gulf Cooperation Council. 

■ An international program for impos- 
i tip touch sanctions against, terrorism. The 
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nate, nor is it any longer able to do so. 
Therefore, we need to rely on a balance of 
power, globally as well as regionally. We 
must prevent situations where the radical 
countries are tempted by some vacuum ev¬ 
ery few years, forcing us to replay the same 
crises over and over again, albeit with dif¬ 
ferent actors. 

This is why, in the final analysis, all of 


lomatic solution that did not produce a 
dramatic reduction of Iraq’s military pow¬ 
er would have been a victory for Saddam 
Hussein. From then on, he would not have 
needed to engage in actual physical aggres¬ 
sion. He could have let Iraq’s demonstrated 
superiority speak for itself, progressively 
undermining the governments that sup¬ 
ported the United States. He would have 
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been able to exploit his position within 
OPEC to achieve an increase in oil prices, 
as well as a greater share of production. 
These two steps would have given Iraq vast 
additional resources to increase its already 
huge military buildup, including nuclear 
and missile programs. The United States 
would have been left with the choice of 
keeping major ground forces in the gulf, or 
of destabilizing the region by withdrawal. 
The practical result of the military opera¬ 
tions now in motion will be to bring into 
balance the military capability of Iraq 
against its neighbors in the gulf. 

Yet ironically, maintaining equilibrium 
in the region requires us to navigate 
between a solution that leaves Iraq 
too strong and an outcome that would 
leave Iraq too weak. After all, one of the 
causes of the present crisis is the one-sided 
way the Western nations rushed to the 


A revived peace 
process should 
begin by redefining 
the objectives 


defense of Iraq in its war against Iran, 
forgetting that if Iran was excessively 
weakened Iraq might become the next ag¬ 
gressor. It would be ironic if another bout 
of tunnel vision produced an Iraq so weak 
that its neighbors, especially Iran, seek to 
refill the vacuum. 

Ideally, one military goal should be to 
pull the teeth of Iraq’s offensive capability 


without destroying its capacity to resist 
invasion from covetous neighbors. We 
should take care that Scud missiles are not 
reintroduced. We should prevent Iraq from 
importing high-technology equipment, in¬ 
cluding high-performance aircraft with 
long ranges, and from reacquiring the 
means to manufacture biological and nu¬ 
clear weapons. However, Iraq’s capacity to 
defend itself with conventional weapons 
against ground attack from its neighbors 
would in the long run not be a threat to 
stability but a contribution to it. 

The new balance of power in the region 
cannot be based on the permanent pres¬ 
ence of American ground forces. This was 
the weakness of diplomatic solutions that 
would have kept Iraq’s military preponder¬ 
ance intact. A major Western ground force 
in the area would inevitably become the 
target of radical and nationalist agita- 
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tion. The cultural gap between even the 
best-behaved American troops and the lo¬ 
cal population is unbridgeable. After a 
brief period, American ground forces 
would be considered foreign intruders. 
There would be a repetition of our experi¬ 
ences in Lebanon, including terrorism and 
sabotage. American ground forces in the 
area should be withdrawn after victory; 
residual forces should be stationed beyond 
the horizon—at sea or perhaps at a few 
remote air bases. Any monitoring of Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait should be done by 
Arab members of the coalition. 

The difficulty of stationing Western 
ground forces in the area for an 
extended period was one reason 
why sanctions almost surely 
could not have achieved our ob¬ 
jective. It would have been im¬ 
possible to keep over 400,000 
troops in the area for the 12 to 
18 months that even optimists 
thought were needed for sanc¬ 
tions to succeed. But if we start¬ 
ed to withdraw any American 
forces during that time—or to 
rotate them, as the term of art 
had it—it would have set off a 
panic among our Arab allies. 

Military equilibrium, howev¬ 
er, cannot be the sole aim of 
American policy in the gulf. It 
is essential that America learn 
to become less dependent on oil 
and generate a viable energy 
program. We cannot suffer 
through an energy crisis every 
decade. We should stress conservation and 
develop alternative sources of energy, 
avoiding the self-indulgent attitudes of the 
1980s, when plentiful oil caused the search 
for alternative energy sources to be largely 
abandoned. 

We must also remember the possibility 
of renewed Soviet designs on the region. 
For the time being, domestic problems 
keep the Soviets from running any signifi¬ 
cant foreign risks. But 200 years of Russian 
expansionism toward the gulf indicate a 
certain proclivity. And this drive may be 
compounded as Moscow’s preoccupation 
with its more than 50 million Muslim citi¬ 
zens grows. After some domestic equilibri¬ 
um is restored, the Kremlin may become 
more active in the Middle East—especially 
in Iran, Iraq, Pakistan and Turkey, which 
border the Soviet Union. The intensity of 
that thrust will depend on internal devel¬ 
opments within the Soviet Union. If the 
Muslim republics remain Soviet, Moscow 
will be wary of Muslim radicalism lest it 
inflame its own Muslim population. But if 
the Muslim republics break off and become 
independent, Moscow may seek favor in 
the breakaway states by embracing Islam¬ 
ic radicalism—especially if the Muslim 
world turns more extremist. 


Finally, and perhaps most importantly, 
a new balance of power will revive pros¬ 
pects for progress on the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. A peace process dominated by 
Saddam Hussein, or heavily influenced by 
him, would have been a debacle. For it 
would have taught the lesson that radical¬ 
ism, terrorism and force are the road to 
diplomatic progress in the Middle East. 
This is why President Bush, was right in 
resisting the linkage of the Kuwait and 
Palestinian problems. 

But with Saddam defeated, moderate 
Arab leaders will gain in stature, Ameri¬ 
ca’s credibility will be enhanced and Is- 


If Iraq is left 
too weak, Iran 
may seek to 
fill the vacuum 


rael will have a breathing space. This 
new equation should be translated into a 
major diplomatic effort within a few 
months of victory. Far from amounting 
to linkage and a submission to black¬ 
mail, such a move, after Saddam has been 
defeated, should be viewed as an opportu¬ 
nity resulting from the success of the mod¬ 
erate forces. 

Progress will depend on a proper percep¬ 
tion of the issues involved. The Arab-Israeli 
problem is usually stated as a negotiating 
issue: how to convene an international con¬ 
ference that returns Israel to the 1967 
frontiers, defines a new status for Jerusa¬ 
lem, induces the Arabs to "accept” Isra¬ 
el and provides international guarantees 
for the resulting arrangements. I have 


grave doubts about every one of these 
propositions. 

First, I am very skeptical about an in¬ 
ternational conference. For the United 
States would be totally isolated at such 
a forum. The behavior of France just 
prior to the gulf war is a small foretaste 
of what would happen. Instead of being 
a mediator, America would be maneu¬ 
vered into the role of Israel’s lawyer, while 
Israel would regard any independent posi¬ 
tion we took as a betrayal of its interests. 
No sensible nation would voluntarily 
throw itself into such a maelstrom. Since 
everything depends on our influence with 
Israel anyway, I would much 
prefer a diplomatic process 
in which the United States, 
the moderate Arab countries 
and Israel are the principal 
participants. 

Second, for Israel a return to 
pre-1967 borders and the cre¬ 
ation of a Palestinian state are 
not negotiating issues but mat¬ 
ters of life and death. The dis¬ 
tance from the Jordan River to 
the sea is less than 50 miles; the 
corridor between Tel Aviv and 
Haifa in terms of the 1967 fron¬ 
tiers is about 10 miles wide. It 
would be difficult to squeeze 
two states into such a limited 
area in the best of circum¬ 
stances. But the PLO has been 
in mortal conflict with Israel 
during the entire existence of 
both groups. How can such an 
arrangement possibly be compatible with 
security? 

Moreover, a return to pre-1967 borders 
would still leave almost as many Arabs 
under Israeli control as live on the West 
Bank minus Gaza. How is one going to 
justify that one group of Arabs must live 
under Israeli rule while other Arabs are 
entitled to self-determination? Thus a res¬ 
toration of pre-1967 borders, coupled with 
the formation of a Palestinian state, could 
easily turn into the first step to the further 
reduction of Israel, if not its ultimate 
destruction. 

Third, acceptance of Israel is not only a 
legal but above all a psychological chal¬ 
lenge. And I find it hard to believe that any 
legal formula can by itself provide for Is¬ 
raeli security. After all, Kuwait lived in a 
state of legal peace with Iraq without being 
able to prevent Iraqi aggression. And Sad¬ 
dam attacked Israel in a war from which 
Israel had kept totally aloof because it cal¬ 
culated that many Arabs would support 
Iraq against Israeli retaliation, no matter 
how justified. American leaders under¬ 
standably felt this danger real enough to 
advise against retaliation. But when reac¬ 
tion to an unprovoked attack becomes an 
international issue, Israel is still certified 
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Iranians parading in Teheran before Friday prayers 
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as a pariah and is held hostage for the 
actions of others. 

Fourth, how does one define "credible 
guarantees”? After all, even in the case of 
Kuwait, where there was unanimous inter¬ 
national support for the victim (something 
that would be inconceivable with Israel), it 
took six months to organize resistance 
while the country was looted and pillaged 
and the population expelled. 

For all these reasons, the peace process 
as currently conceived is likely to lead to a 
dead end. It forces each side to accept some¬ 
thing they find unbearably difficult: for the 
Israelis, it is a Palestinian state; and for the 
Arabs, it is the Israeli state. I 
know of no conflict between 
Arab nations—let alone be¬ 
tween the Arabs and Israel— 
that has ever been resolved by 
the method suggested for the 
Palestinian issue: namely, with 
one conclusive negotiation re¬ 
sulting in a legal document in¬ 
tended to last for all time. 

A revived peace process 
should begin by redefining the 
objectives. A final settlement 
at this moment seems a legalis¬ 
tic mirage. On the other hand, 
the status quo will sooner or 
later sound the death knell for 
moderates on all sides. As it 
is, too many Israelis consider 
the peace process a one-sided 
means to gain acceptance with¬ 
out sacrifice. They are unwill¬ 
ing to give up any occupied ter¬ 
ritory, or will do so only if de facto Israeli 
control is maintained. Too many Arabs, 
especially in the PLO, see in the Middle 
East a replay of Vietnam, where peace 
talks were used to soften up the opponent 
for escalating pressures leading to his ulti¬ 
mate collapse. 

An interim solution might seek to intro¬ 
duce the moderate Arab governments, 
fresh from the victory over Iraq, as a buff¬ 
er between Israel and the PLO. It might 
reduce the amount of territory Israel is 
asked to give up in return for something 
less than formal peace. A possible ap¬ 
proach, mediated by the United States, 
might unfold like this: 

■ A conference would be assembled, un¬ 
der the aegis of the U.N. secretary-general, 
composed of the United States, Israel and 
the Arab states allied with America in the 
gulf crisis. 

■ The moderate Arab countries would 
agree to act as trustees for territories that 
are returned to Arab control for a specified 
amount of time, say five to 10 years. 

■ The moderate Arab states would also 
commit themselves to demilitarizing these 
areas under U.N. supervision. 

■ Israel would give up all of Gaza and the 
most heavily populated areas of the West 


Bank, retaining only territories essential 
to its security. It would be allowed to partic¬ 
ipate in verifying the demilitarization of 
any territory it evacuates. 

■ Precise government arrangements 
would be established by agreement, but 
would not for the interim period lead to a 
separate state. As a practical matter, the 
trustee powers would undoubtedly estab¬ 
lish an administration containing individ¬ 
uals acceptable to the PLO. 

If this particular scenario turned out to be 
impractical, some other interim approach 
must be sought to break the deadlock. The 
aftermath of an allied victory over Iraq will 


Even Assad, hardly 
a moderate, might 
go along with an 
interim approach 


offer a perhaps never-to-recur opportunity. 
Moderate Arab states are disillusioned 
with the PLO, which in effect has backed 
Iraq. They are also dismayed by the fact that 
the PLO has never unambiguously dissoci¬ 
ated itself even from terrorism aimed at the 
moderate Arabs. As a result, these govern¬ 
ments may no longer be prepared to give the 
PLO a veto over their actions. 

As for Israel, it must avoid two possible 
nightmares. If it insists on holding onto 
every square inch of occupied territory, it 
could suffer the fate of South Africa and find 
itself ostracized, and even ultimately under 
U.N. sanctions. On the other hand, if it 
follows themaximsof conventional wisdom 
and gives up all the occupied territories, it 
runs the risk of winding up like Lebanon, 


gradually squeezed to the point of oblitera¬ 
tion. For its own sake, Israel must find a 
middle way. And there is no better moment 
to do that than when its most dangerous 
enemy has been defeated. 

I do not envy the American negotiator 
assigned the task of distilling an interim 
settlement from the confusing passions of 
the Middle East. Still, with Iraq’s military 
capacity reduced, the moderate Arab lead¬ 
ers, as well as Israel, should be able to turn to 
the peace process with authority and confi¬ 
dence. President Mubarak of Egypt, Kin g 
F ahd of Saudi Arabia—and even King Hus¬ 
sein of Jordan, whatever the maneuvers 
imposed by his vulnerability— 
are unusually intelligent and 
prudent. Even President Assad 
of Syria, by no means a moder¬ 
ate, signed an interim agree¬ 
ment with respect to the Golan 
Heights which has been in force 
for 17 years and has been metic¬ 
ulously observed. All these 
leaders might in the end go 
along with an intermediate ap¬ 
proach as the only way to break 
an even more dangerous dead¬ 
lock. And there are surely Israe¬ 
li leaders who recognize that a 
gradual approach will provide 
their best prospect for a sat¬ 
isfactory outcome—especially 
when the moderate Arabs are 
triumphant and radical Arabs 
are in retreat. 

America should act as a medi¬ 
ator in this effort, having 
earned the trust of both sides. Our initial 
challenge may well be philosophical. The 
best way to produce a successful negotiation 
is to advance a new concept, to convince 
both sides that the proposed new course 
serves their common interest. If that dem¬ 
onstration cannot be made, no negotiating 
gimmick can serve as a substitute. 

In several thousand years of recorded 
history, the Middle East has produced more 
conflicts than any other region. As the 
source of three great religions, it has always 
inspired great passions. It is therefore un¬ 
likely that any one negotiation can bring 
permanent tranquility to this turbulent 
area. An Arab-Israeli negotiation will not 
end all the turmoil, because many Middle 
East problems are quite independent of 
that conflict. Fundamentalism in Iran has 
next to nothing to do with the Palestinian 
issue, though Teheran has exploited it. And 
Saddam Hussein would have tried to domi¬ 
nate his neighbors even if the Palestinian 
problem did not exist. But what the Arab- 
Israeli conflict has done is to make it diffi¬ 
cult for the voices of moderation in the Arab 
world to cooperate with their supporters in 
the West. Victory in the gulf will create a 
historic opportunity to alter that particular 
equation—and it should be seized. ■ 
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Syrian troops driving a tank from Damascus to Lebanon 
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Caught in 
a Cross-fire 


As usual, Palestinians 
will be among the losers 


F ate put Yasir Arafat at a funeral when 
the war started. As Desert Storm thun¬ 
dered over Baghdad, the chairman of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization was 
far away in Tunis, laying to rest a mur¬ 
dered comrade. Before a PLO bodyguard 
killed him, Salah Khalaf had warned that 
all Palestinians "are really in the cross¬ 
fire.” He appreciated Saddam Hussein’s 
efforts to dedicate the war to the Palestin¬ 
ian cause, Khalaf told a French newspaper. 
"But at the same time, I don’t want my own 
cause to be associated with the destruction 
of the Arab region.” The PLO could only 
watch Khalaf’s worst fears take shape. As 
in the past, chaos and conflict threatened to 
leave the Palestinians helpless and alone. 

Arafat, all his disclaimers and double- 
talk aside, has bound the fate 
of the Palestinians to Saddam 
Hussein. In the sprawling refu¬ 
gee camps of the Middle East, 
among the embattled youths of 
the intifada, Saddam stands tall 
as the one leader in the Arab 
world with the guts and the guns 
to challenge Israel. "Everyone 
has closed the door to us,” said a 
doctor in Gaza. "There’s just one light com¬ 
ing through, and it’s coming from Saddam 
Hussein. Can you blame us for wanting to 
follow that light to the end?” 

The Iraq war left Palestinians torn be¬ 
tween humiliation and rage, alternately 
filled with wild hopes and numbed by fear. 
"Do you have shelters in Jerusalem?” a 
19-year-old boy on the West Bank asked 
when the shooting started. "We don’t have 
shelters or gas masks. If there’s an attack, 
we’ll die in flocks. If we make any problems, 
[Israeli soldiers] will flatten the whole 
area.” News of Saddam’s mis¬ 
sile attacks on Israel brought a 
fatalistic elation. "For the first 
time in Arab history we have a 
man who does what he says he’s 
going to do, ” said a young Pales¬ 
tinian in Amman. "With these 
flimsy rockets he put the whole 
of Israel in the bunker.” There 
were even faint hopes that Sad¬ 
dam’s strikes against Tel Aviv 
might somehow balance the 
scales of pride enough to allow a 
settlement. "Of course lots of 


rank high on the agenda after 
the war—came across as more 
empty words. "One of the worst 
effects of this war will be the 
emergence of Israel as an un- 
deterrable force,” said a senior 
Palestinian official in Jordan’s 
government. 

A Western strategist might 
argue that after defeating Sad¬ 
dam, who was Israel’s most 
powerful enemy, Washington 
will be in position to propel the 
Israelis to negotiate a durable 
peace. But all the Palestinians 
can see is U.S. power crushing 
their would-be savior. Israel it¬ 
self remains flatly opposed to 
the idea of an international 
conference on the Palestinian 
question. "There would be no 
new ideas brought up,” former 
prime minister Yitzhak Rabin 
said last week. And Washing¬ 
ton historically has failed to 
bring the unwilling Israelis to 
the table. "The Americans and 
the Israelis don’t want the Arab 
people to lift up their head,” 
said Khalaf Mahmoud, a dental 
technician in Amman. "If they 
do, they cut it off.” 

The Palestinians fear that Israel’s strat¬ 
egy is to force each of its neighbors to 
make a separate peace. With Egypt it suc¬ 
ceeded in 1979. After the 1982 invasion of 
Lebanon, only Syrian-backed terrorism 
stopped Israel from garnering a Lebanese 
treaty. Saboteurs killed the Lebanese 
president who was to sign it, and suicide 
bombers helped drive out the U.S. Ma¬ 
rines who defended it. Jordan and Syria 
have held out for an international confer¬ 
ence that includes all the parties to the 
conflict. In any other framework they 
would be too weak to deal with the Israelis 
on equal terms. Jordan also came to de¬ 
pend on Iraq for military and financial 
backup in the region’s delicate, complex 
balance of power. Should Iraq be de¬ 
stroyed, a senior Jordanian official said 
late last year, Jordan could be left with no 
choice but to sign a separate treaty with 
Israel. The Palestinians, unrecognized by 
Israel as a people with nation¬ 
al rights, and with no land of 
their own, fear they will be left 
out of the picture altogether. 

The Europeans have been 
well intentioned toward the 
Palestinians, but ineffectual. 
The gulf Arabs have paid lip 
service to the Palestinian cause 
since the invasion of Kuwait, 
but they have expelled Pales¬ 
tinian workers and cut off do¬ 
nations to PLO coffers. Many 
Kuwaitis and Saudis are frank- 


people are getting killed,” said 
economist Riad Khouri in Am¬ 
man. "But what this amounts to 
is a diplomatic seesaw. What one 
hopes is that they can reach the 
same level and jump off and reach 
a solution.” 

Such hopes were slim, at best. 
Many Palestinians expect the war 
to produce only regional apoca¬ 
lypse. They envision the fall of regimes in 
Syria, the gulf, Egypt, even Algeria. Jordan 
could become first a battlefield, then a 
dumping ground for Israel’s Palestinians— 
perhaps, by Palestinian lights, a second- 
rate substitute homeland. At the very least, 
defeat for Saddam will mean a new surge of 
Islamic fundamentalism. "In every set¬ 
back, our religious conviction has been 
strengthened,” said a 64-year-old Nablus 
man who has lived with war and defeat 
since 1948. Assurances from America and 
Europe—that the Palestinian issue will 


Once Iraq is defeated, would you support 
or oppose a comprehensive Mideast peace 
conference that would take up the issue 
of Israel and the Palestinians? 

80 % Support 9 % Oppose 

From the Newsweek Poll of Jan. 17-18,1991. 
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ly vindictive. Arafat put all his eggs in 
Saddam’s basket, says one Kuwaiti finan¬ 
cier, "and his eggs are going to get 
scrambled.” 

If Palestinian terrorist groups lash out in 
defense of Iraq, the war’s aftermath could 
be that much worse for the PLO. Arafat 
spokesman Bassam Abu Sharif said last 
week the organization would "condemn 
any act against America and the European 
countries.” But Abul Abbas, a PLO execu¬ 
tive committee member in Baghdad, none¬ 
theless called for attacks on Western inter¬ 
ests worldwide. 

As these conflicting pressures mount, 
the murder of Salah Khalaf (known as 
Abu Iyad) may have reflected the bitter 
schisms that already exist among Pales¬ 
tinian leaders. The PLO officially blamed 
the killing on Israeli intelligence. Khalaf, 
Arafat’s second in command, and a close 
friend since the 1950s, was the patron of 
the group that carried out the 1972 Mu¬ 
nich Olympics massacre of Israeli ath¬ 
letes. Many of the operatives from that 
incident have already been killed by Israe¬ 
li hit teams. Commentators in Israel have 
suggested the secret services of Syria, Sau¬ 
di Arabia or Egypt may have been in¬ 
volved in the Khalaf murder, as a warning 
not to plot actions against them. The kill¬ 
ing might even have been linked to a 
crime of passion, given Khalaf’s reputa¬ 
tion as a womanizer. But the most obvious 
suspect was the infamous PLO renegade 
Sabri al-Banna (Abu Nidal). Khalaf’s kill¬ 
er had served Abu Nidal for years before 
"repenting” and returning to Arafat’s 
organization. 

'Never forget': If the killer was Abu 
Nidal’s mole, then Saddam himself could 
be implicated. Khalaf, along with Hamid 
and another aide—both also murdered— 
may have been dissenting voices who 
knew too much about the secret workings 
of Iraq and its allies and had too many 
contacts with Western intelligence agen¬ 
cies for Saddam’s taste. Iraq’s intelligence 
services gave Abu Nidal his start, a PLO 
official observes: "Don’t forget that. We 
never forget it.” 

Can the PLO chairman weather such 
turmoil? He has before. "Arafat is a master 
of survival,” says Rabin. Over the years, 
assassins’ bullets and Arafat’s own politi¬ 
cal savvy have made him an indelible sym¬ 
bol of the Palestinian cause. Despite 
Arafat’s mistakes, perhaps even despite 
his support of Saddam, he could yet retain 
his position. Demoralized and divided, the 
Palestinians may find no other choice. 
They are left isolated and vulnerable, as so 
often before, hoping and praying they can 
ride out this Desert Storm and find a new 
light to follow. 

Christopher Die key in Amman with 
Ruth Marshall inParisand 
Theodore Stanger in Jerusalem 
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Stepped-up security at Heathrow airport as Baghdad radio issued a call 'to crush the enemy and erase the disgrace' 


Terror: Iraq’s Second Front 


Saddam’s threats put security officials on alert 


L et the aggressors’ interests be set on 
fire, and let them be hunted down 
wherever they may be in every corner 
of the world.” Declaring that "there is no 
longer any room for delay,” Baghdad radio 
called on Muslims last week to attack the 
"interests, facilities, symbols and figures” 
of the United States and its gulf coalition 
partners. "The time has come,” blared the 
broadcast, "to crush the enemy and erase 
the disgrace.” 

Saddam Hussein had threatened to open 
a "second front” of terrorism in the gulf 
war—and now that the United States has 
struck, experts believe Saddam’s sympa¬ 
thizers will, too. Last week security offi¬ 
cials around the world went on high alert. 
The London Underground mustered a new 
emergency squad and increased surveil¬ 
lance at vulnerable stations. Police armed 
with machine guns patrolled 
the lobbies of Heathrow air- 
port, while light tanks lined up 
outside the major terminals. In 
Frankfurt, officials banned all 
electronic equipment from lug¬ 
gage and warned passengers to 
allow three hours for airport 
security procedures. America’s 
airports deployed extra guards 
to tow unattended cars and de¬ 
stroy unclaimed luggage. Con¬ 
crete barriers went up at the 
site of Sunday’s Super Bowl in 
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Florida and around government 
buildings in Washington, and 
guards checked under the hoods 
of cars at federal parking lots. 

Spread a dragnet: In addition to 
protecting targets, security ex¬ 
perts were looking for possible 
terrorists. U.S. immigration offi- 
cials began closely questioning | 
visitors from the Mideast. The 
FBI interviewed hundreds of Arab-Ameri- 
cans about their political leanings and 
spread a dragnet for 3,000 Iraqis whose 
visas have expired. That provoked com¬ 
plaints of discrimination and raised fears of 
reprisals. But the FBI said it had interrupt¬ 
ed "more than five” incidents by lone zeal¬ 
ots, including a New York City taxi driver 
who allegedly offered to lead a hit squad. 
Britain, which has deported 161 Iraqi and 


Which of the following applies to you be¬ 
cause of concern a bout terrorism after the 
military attack on Iraq? 

63 % Less likely to take an overseas airline trip 
39 % Less likely to take a domestic airline trip 

From the Newsweek Poll of Jan. 17-18,1991. 


Palestinian visitors since the crisis began, 
began barring Iraqi citizens from entering 
the country. Police in Berlin and Bonn 
stormed apartments and businesses be¬ 
longing to suspected Iraqi sympathizers 
and made dozens of pre-emptive arrests. At 
the weekend there had been only scattered 
incidents, including a time-activated plas¬ 
tic bomb that wrecked a New Del- 
Ifljj hi travel agency, and an apparent 

failed bombing attempt in the 
Philippines that killed a would- 
be Iraqi assailant and seriously 
injured his alleged accomplice. 
But no one was resting easy. "It’s 
going to be brutal,” says Noel 
| Koch, a counterterrorism expert 
for the Reagan administration. 

Nobody could predict what form a large- 
scale terrorist attack might take. Given 
Saddam’s affection for chemical and bio¬ 
logical weapons, some feared that his 
agents of terror would try to poison wa¬ 
ter supplies or ventilation systems. But 
biological weapons are hard to transport 
and dangerous to use, and most experts 
believe Iraq’s terrorists will rely on 
the trade’s usual tools: grenades, ma¬ 
chine guns and high-explosive 
bombs. "Terrorists have tend¬ 
ed to be conservative in tactics 
and m^hods,” says Paul Wil¬ 
kinson, director of London’s 
Research Institute for the 
Study of Conflict and Terror¬ 
ism. "And long may it be so.” 

American jitters may be 
exaggerated, for the United 
States would be the toughest 
target. "It would take a long 
time to smuggle or gather the 
necessary arms and explosives 
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Medical studies reveal, 


The earlier you use Rogaine, 
the better your 
chances of growing hair. 





Rogaine is the only product ever 
proven to grow hair. And studies 
show that using it at the first signs 
of hair loss greatly increases the 
chances that it will grow hair 
for you. 

What are the early warning "My hair’s completely filled in 

signs of losing hair? " was amazi »s ! Ear ‘y treamer 

Everyone loses a little hair. Fifty to 80 hairs a day is 
normal. If you’re losing more than 100 hairs a day without 
normal replacement, the first sign will often be thinning of 
the “crown” at the top of your 
scalp. See your doctor when you 
first notice it, because this small 
bald spot can grow larger over 
time. 

Two million men worldwide 

"i may not have grown any have tried Rogaine. In year-long 
hair after 6 months, but most of clinical tests conducted by derma- 
’rm'giadi S gotw‘thedoaor U fast." tologists at 27 medical centers 
-Lewis Silva. 20 nationwide, virtually half (48%) 

of the men who tried Rogaine 
saw at least moderate hair re- 
growth. Thirty-six percent had 
minimal regrowth and the rest Hp§ 

(16%) had no regrowth. 

Doctors also found that it took 
as little as 4 months and as long jKHnB flBB 
as 12 months before regrowth 

began. Side effects were mini- "The first time i saw hair growing 
mal: only 5% of the men tested a ' ab . ou ' 8 ™. n,hs 1 hadn '‘ 

, , ... , . lost much. ..butlm not taking any 

had Itching of the scalp. chances."—Tony Vila 


Will Rogaine work for you? 

Only your dermatologist or 
family doctor can tell you, so see 
one soon. The sooner you get your 
prescription for Rogaine, the 
sooner you could be growing hair. 
It started growing in under 2 months. For more information, a list 

‘...it works!"—Jim Wilets, 30 „ , . . 

of doctors in your area who can 
help you, and a certificate worth $10 as an incentive to visit 
your doctor (sorry, this offer is available for men only), call 
the toll-free number below: 

Send in the coupon or call 
1 800 772-0033 ext. 672 
for your $10 certificate. Soon. 


I Fill this in now. 

| Then, start to fill in your hair loss. 

* Mr. Keith Barton, The Upjohn Company 

I PO Box 9040, Opa Locka, Florida 33054-9944 

* Dear Mr. Barton: 

I Please send me a free brochure, full ot informatioi 


hair loss with Rogaine. And just to make sure I don’t forget to go to my 
doctor about my hair loss, please send me a list of doctors who can 
help me and a certificate worth $10 as an incentive to see my doctor. 
Thanks. 


“J 



The only product proven to grow hair. 

















The only product 
proven to grow hair. 
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and to lay the groundwork of intelligence, 
trained personnel and escape routes,” says 
Ariel Merari, a terror specialist at Tel Aviv 
University. American and allied targets in 
Europe or the Mideast are at greater risk— 
and Saddam’s fellow Arabs may be most 
vulnerable of all. "Saddam’s chief targets 
at first will be Arab nations he considers 
traitors,” says a senior Israeli security offi¬ 
cial, citing the Emirates, Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia. More than 200,000 Palestinians 
live in Saudi Arabia, and Israeli experts 
believe that some have been recruited by 
radical PLO groups. 

Saddam’s proxies will be operating at a 
disadvantage. When Syria, Iran and Libya 
rejected the Iraqi leader’s conquest of Ku¬ 
wait last August, Saddam’s terrorist surro¬ 
gates lost the use of safe houses, business 
fronts and embassy assets throughout Eu¬ 
rope and the Middle East. The transforma¬ 
tion of Central Europe already had closed 
off the terrorists’ best way stations. And 
the Palestine Liberation Organization is 
divided over the issue of terrorism. Some 
terrorist networks have withered from 
years of inactivity. 

Electronic intercepts: But Saddam moved 
quickly to revive them after taking Kuwait. 
With Western help, he had built up a ter¬ 
rorist armory of explosives, detonators and 
radio-control equipment; he also had a na¬ 
tional intelligence service and a network 
of front companies set up for industrial 
espionage. And he had gathered in Bagh¬ 
dad such notorious masterminds of terror 
as the Palestine Liberation Front’s Abul 
Abbas, bomb specialist Abu Ibrahim and 
the shadowy Abu Nidal. Last fall, News¬ 
week has learned, U.S. electronic inter¬ 
cepts revealed that Iraqi government offi¬ 
cials were meeting with terror cells and 
drawing up operational plans for attacks in 
the United States. From Europe, the Mid¬ 
east and North Africa came reports that 
U.S. installations were being videotaped or 
put under surveillance. Bush warned Sad¬ 
dam through diplomatic channels that any 
such attack would trigger war, according to 
well-placed U.S. officialsT Saddam didn’t 
strike—but he did go on a worldwide shop¬ 
ping spree for operatives. Iraqi agents 
prowled Asia, Latin America and the Mid¬ 
dle East, the State Department reported 
last week. "They’re trolling for groups all 
over the world,” said one U.S. official. 

Like everyone else, the experts re¬ 
mained apprehensive. "We know there 
are bad guys, and we know they are in 
town,” said an American diplomat in 
Rome. Increased vigilance certainly made 
it more difficult for would-be terrorists to 
strike. But even the best precautions were 
ie against a fanatic support 
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T he first days of war sent an unexpected 
message of hope to the flagging Ameri¬ 
can economy. If the Saudi Arabian oil¬ 
fields can be defended, then most of the 
conflict’s economic damage is behind us. 

We’ve washed out the prewar spike in oil 
prices, which drove 1990’s inflation rate to 
a worrisome 6.1 percent. We’re 
finished, one hopes, with the 
stunning collapse in consumer 
confidence that choked off busi¬ 
ness at year-end. If the war is 
short—say, a few weeks—the 
economy should nurture a com¬ 
forting run of lower inflation, 
lower interest rates, rising confi- 
dence and somewhat stronger 
business. Optimists think the rebound 
might be felt as early as spring and no 
later than summer. "Worst-case scenarios 
don’t make sense anymore,” says econo¬ 
mist David Rolley of the forecasting firm 
DRI/McGraw-Hill in Lexington, Mass. 

Still, the markets are jumpy—all the 
more so, as television carries the moment- 
by-moment alarms of war into every home. 
Should doubts arise as to the length or 
severity of the conflict—in particular, if 
the United States gets bogged down in a 
bloody ground war—confidence might slip 
again, delaying the recession’s end. 

few jobs: Americans are inclined to be¬ 
lieve that wars boost an economy and cre¬ 
ate jobs. But that’s not the case. The true 
source of a wartime boom is government 
spending and money growth which, in the 
present instance, weren’t supplied. The 
Iraqi threat was actually a job destroyer in 
the early months, contributing, as it did, 
to the drop in confidence and consumer 
spending. If the war doesn’t drag out very 
long, defense production won’t gear up—so 
you won’t find extra jobs there, either. War 
spending did rise an extra $2.7 billion last 
year and perhaps $12 billion to $15 billion 
so far this year, according to congressional 
sources. But most of that money is being 
consumed by daily operations. Barry 
Blechman, president of Defense Forecasts 
in Washington, D.C., says that the procure¬ 
ment contracts are chiefly for munitions 
and soft goods: desert camouflage, netting, 


Iraqis hit an oil storage tank in Kafji, Saudi Arabia, but failed to interrupt supplies 
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freeze-dried foods, antidotes to 
chemical weapons, and the like. 
"The major defense contractors 
are laying off workers and will 
continue to do so,” he says. 

Where the economy will make 
gains is on the beleaguered civil¬ 
ian side. It’s hard to think of an 
| industry that can’t be helped by 
lower interest rates and oil prices. 
Economist Roger Bird, a vice president of 
the forecasting firm, the WEFA Group, is 
especially optimistic about the manufac¬ 
turing firms that produce for export (heavi¬ 
ly concentrated in the Midwest). Europe 
has been a heavy buyer of American-made 
machine tools, business electronics and 
other capital goods. Safer, cheaper oil sup¬ 
plies will support Europe’s growth and its 
appetite for shopping in the United States. 

Oil prices may jump around but John 
Lichtblau, chairman of the Petroleum In¬ 
dustry Research Foundation, thinks they 
cannot rise by much. The entire world 
stocked up on crude, for fear that the Saudi 
fields would close. When they didn’t, the 
oversupply spilled into the market, driving 
prices—in just one day—from $32 a barrel 
down to $21. At that price, gasoline at the 
pump should fall by 20 cents a gallon, says 
Ben Brockwell, editor of the Oil Price Infor¬ 
mation Service. Heating oil could drop by 
10 cents a gallon almost immediately and 
45 cents by next September. At the end of 
last week, crude closed at $19.25 a barrel, 
compared to $21.54 on Aug. 1, the day be¬ 
fore Saddam Hussein overran Kuwait. 

Slower inflation and easier money 
should lower interest rates even further, in 
the opinion of Jerry Jordan, chief econo¬ 
mist at First Interstate Bancorp in Los An¬ 
geles. He puts the prime business lending 
rate at 8.5 percent by spring, down from 9.5 
percent today. If he’s right, the debt load 
will be greatly lightened for businesses and 


any individuals whose loan-interest rates 
are pegged to the prime. Such a broad drop 
in rates should also bring out strong de¬ 
mand for home-mortgage money. 

Jordan’s interest-rate forecast falls on 
the optimistic side. Still, most economists 
believe that, barring a long war, the pros¬ 
pect of much higher rates is remote. If 
you’re living on income from your savings, 
consider switching out of floating-rate 
money-market mutual funds or bank ac¬ 
counts and into intermediate-term (five- to 
10-year) Treasuries and CDs. The returns 
from short-term accounts should shrink. 

As for U.S. stocks, many analysts doubt 
that a new bull market has begun, despite 
the explosive 4.6 percent rally on the 
war’s first day. At last Friday’s close, the 
Dow Jones industrial average topped 
2646, for the best one-week performance 
ever. Doubters point to the lingering reces¬ 
sion as reason to think that stocks may 
ultimately find their footing at lower 
prices. But who knows? Steady buyers of 
mutual funds should stick with their pro¬ 
grams. Heiko Thieme, consultant to the 
Deutsche Bank Capital Corp. in New York, 
expects foreign investors to plunge into 
U.S. securities in 1991 because, he says, in 
terms of their home currencies the mar¬ 
kets here are both cheap and undervalued. 

Amidst all the speculation last week, I 
heard no "cautious middle.” Observers are 
either expecting the best or predicting the 
worst—the latter defined as some form of 
financial collapse. The bears concede the 
good effects of lancing the boil in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf but expect the recession to re¬ 
sume. Gold is no haven. "The disinflation¬ 
ary trend is bad for all tangible assets— 
gold, real estate, silver and other commod¬ 
ities,” says August Arace, who runs the 
Freedom Gold & Government Fund. Treas¬ 
uries remain the worry bead of choice. 

Associate: Virginia Wilson 


A Recovery 
as Early as 
Spring? 


Hope rises for business 


By Jane Bryant Quinn 
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Misse d! IGNALS 


T he dog days were creeping up on the Washington 
Navy Yard, a placid backwater in the District of 
Columbia. One sultry day last August, Vice Adm. 
Francis R. Donovan, chief of the Navy’s Military 
Sealift Command, sat down with his senior staff to 
review the overnight cables. There on the table in 
front of them lay the Defense Department’s morning intelligence 
briefing. Those rumors about Iraq invading Kuwait? Rumors— 
just rumors. No basis in fact. Discount them. Looking up, the 
admiral studied a TV screen 
across the room. CNN was broad¬ 
casting invasion bulletins from 
the Persian Gulf. Saddam Hus¬ 
sein already had Kuwait in his 
pocket. As the bad news spilled 
from the set, an aide waved at the 
intelligence report and said, 

"Whoever wrote this should be 
out of a job.” 

They all laughed nervously; 

Saddam had thrown everyone off 
balance. In retrospect, perhaps, 
the remarkable thing was how 
quickly the American govern¬ 
ment righted itself after the 
initial fiasco. Over the next 
five months, an odd symmetry 
shaped the unfolding confron¬ 
tation between Saddam and 
George Bush. The first round 
went to Saddam, who struck 
while the president was preoccu¬ 
pied with the reunification of 
Germany, the democratization 
of Eastern Europe and the perils 
of Mikhail Gorbachev. Although 
American intelligence accurate¬ 
ly tracked every belch of his 
tanks, no one got his intentions 
right in time to stop him. The 
second round went to Bush. 

Weathering three frightening 
weeks in August, he deployed an 
American force in Saudi Arabia 
with astounding speed. He or¬ 
ganized the industrialized de¬ 
mocracies, the majority of the 
Arab League states and the Unit¬ 
ed Nations into an allied coali- 
tion that put teeth into gummy 

commitments to collective security. Then he assembled his own 
invasion force, the largest since Dwight Eisenhower’s landings in 
Normandy. Saddam had counted on raking in a buccaneer’s easy 
prize. Instead, he bought himself a full-scale war. 

This is the behind-the-scenes story of the road to that war. It 
opens with a humiliation: the earnest efforts of President Bush to 
cultivate Saddam as a force for peace in the gulf at the very 
moment the dictator was nurturing his aggressive designs. It 
moves through the failure of the American intelligence network to 
predict Saddam’s invasion of Kuwait, even though he had talked 
wildly of slicing off bits of the Arabian Peninsula. And it looks 
behind the placid surface of President Bush’s summer vacation in 


THE 


ROAD 

WAR 


A behind-the-scenes 
account of gross errors 
and deft maneuvers 


Maine to find his aides wondering nervously whether Saddam 
intended to invade Saudi Arabia, blow up its oilfields and chal¬ 
lenge the United States to a war for which it was quite unprepared. 

Then, the momentum shifts. Starting with a hopelessly outdat¬ 
ed plan of battle, the Pentagon marshals a massive fighting 
force. Exhausted officers cobble together an intricate plan to move 
it halfway round the world—an exercise that overcomes some foul- 
ups and prospers from some deft deception. Finally, the president 
wages an enormously delicate campaign on three fronts—mili¬ 
tary, diplomatic and political—in his final effort to pry Saddam 
out of Kuwait peacefully. 

It began with a severe case of American myopia. For years, sizing 
up Saddam Hussein had been a frustrating exercise for the United 
States. During the Iran-Iraq War, when Ronald Reagan restored 
diplomatic relations with Iraq, 
he also slipped a CIA station into 
Baghdad. But the job was to 
share intelligence with Saddam, 
not to snoop on him. A shortage 
of Arabic-speaking case officers 
made it harder to keep up with 
the dictator. Before last August 
the conventional wisdom with¬ 
in the U.S. intelligence commu¬ 
nity was that while Saddam’s 
goal was to control the gulf, it 
would take him about three 
years to position himself and he 
wouldn’t risk another war for 
perhaps a decade. "We had his 
intentions right a little over a 
year ago,” says CIA Director Wil¬ 
liam Webster. "We did not, I sup¬ 
pose, accurately pin down the 
time frame in which he was pre¬ 
pared to act the way he did act.” 

Instead, a bright veil of wishful 
thinking descended over Ameri¬ 
can analysis of Saddam’s dark de¬ 
signs. After Iraq’s cease-fire with 
Iran, Joseph Wilson, a tough- 
minded young diplomat, arrived 
in Baghdad to work as U.S. Am¬ 
bassador April Glaspie’s deputy 
chief of mission. "We were ad¬ 
vised by our friends in the region 
that the Iraqi government was 
seeking an opening to the West 
and was seeking to moderate its 
behavior,” he recalls. The same 
friends advised Washington to 
encourage Saddam in that sup¬ 
posed course; incentives, it was 
■■■ said, would work better with him 

than sanctions. The policy was 
consistent with what the United States had done successfully 
elsewhere, but did it misfire? Wilson now says, "It sure did.” 

Diplomats in the Middle East now think Saddam began prepar¬ 
ing for the invasion of Kuwait a year ago. At a meeting of the Arab 
Cooperation Council in Amman and at an Arab summit in Bagh¬ 
dad earlier this year, he argued that the United States wanted to 
dominate the gulf, succor Israel and humiliate the Arabs, who 
could no longer count on Moscow to help them. He picked a fight 


On guard: Allied forces grew from a perilously thin tripwire 
unit to the greatest invasion army assembled since Normandy 
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with Kuwait over oil prices and OPEC production quotas, protest¬ 
ing that Emir Jabir al-Ahmad al-Sabah was keeping world prices 
low and crippling Iraq when it was struggling to pay $80 billion in 
war debts. Even after Kuwait agreed to cut production and OPEC 
raised oil prices, he didn’t let up. Some of his advisers pointed out 
that by combining the OPEC quotas of Iraq and Kuwait and by 
forcing prices up to $30 a barrel, he would rake in $60 billion each 
year, double his development budget and still pay off his debts 
within four years. He would also expand Iraq’s coastline from a 
mere 37 miles to 225 miles and wind up with a deepwater port. All 
he had to do was gobble up Kuwait. 

A secret defense intelligence profile calls Saddam "irrational”; 
Israeli intelligence has concluded that he suffers from "a form of 
mania. ” It is too glib to dismiss him as 
crazy, but some of his maneuvers 
during the year before the invasion 
were outlandish. President Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt told a U.S. senator 
that at one point Saddam took him 
aside and proposed a military coali¬ 
tion of Iraq, Egypt, Syria and Jordan. 

They would pool their weapons and 
carve up Kuwait and Saudi Arabia 
(with which Iraq has a nonaggres¬ 
sion pact). Egypt would get $25 bil¬ 
lion in spoils. Mubarak said no 
thanks. On another occasion, he of¬ 
fered Yemen two of Saudi Arabia’s 
southern provinces. He once told 
Jordan’s King Hussein that he could 
have the western part of the Saudi 
Peninsula. Then, according to Saudi 
sources, he turned around and sug¬ 
gested to Saudi Arabia’s King Fahd 
that the smaller countries of the gulf 
just "didn’t make sense” and de¬ 
clared that he was going to seize 
Kuwait. To the startled Saudi mon¬ 
arch, he added, "You take Qatar.” 

His fellow Arabs didn’t take this 
seriously enough until it was too 
late. His Iraqi colleagues took him 
all too seriously; his men knew that 
their lives depended on letting 
Saddam be Saddam. They didn’t 
challenge him or give him bad news. 

According to the lore of Baghdad, 
one Iraqi minister of health made the mistake of suggesting that 
the dictator step down for a while during the Iran-Iraq War. 
Saddam personally shot him, then had his body chopped up and 
delivered to his wife in a black canvas bag. True or false, such 
stories had an effect. Instead of correcting his delusions, his advis¬ 
ers fed them. One of these counselors was Mohammad al-Mashat, 
Iraq’s ambassador to the United States. Chain-smoking in his 
gloomy embassy off Dupont Circle in Washington, al-Mashat fired 
off cables warning that the Americans, the Israelis and the media 
were out to get Saddam. "I’d begun to suspect that there was some 
kind of conspiracy to destabilize Iraq,” he says. Why else would 
tiny Kuwait be so stiff-necked? 

Iraq and Kuwait had been playing cat and mouse for 30 years: 
Iraq clawed periodically, then Kuwait bought it off. In the 
latest spat between them, Iraq complained that Kuwait had 
stolen $2.4 billion worth of oil from its Rumaila oilfield by slant¬ 
ing wells down from the small Kuwaiti corner of the field. What’s 
more, Kuwait was helping to drive down world oil prices by 
exceeding its OPEC quota. Iraq demanded that Kuwait pay 
$13 billion to $15 billion in reparations. Saddam also accused the 
Kuwaitis of advancing their border 45 miles to the north while 


Baghdad was preoccupied with its war with Iran. Iraq wanted 
that border rectified; it wanted Kuwait to give up its corner 
of Rumaila and it wanted a long lease on two Kuwaiti islands 
that block unrestricted Iraqi access to the Persian Gulf. On top 
of this, Iraq demanded that Kuwait forgive $10 billion in war 
debts. Private negotiations between the two countries had begun, 
brokered by the Egyptians. The Kuwaitis were hanging tough, 
exasperated by Saddam’s ingratitude for billions of dollars 
of Kuwaiti aid during the Iran-Iraq War and reckoning he was 
still too weakened to launch another. Still, the Americans expect¬ 
ed the dispute to be settled, as usual, by a few concessions on both 
sides. They thought Saddam could be reasoned with. Finally, 
when the game became more serious this year, Washington was 
still treating Saddam with extreme 
daintiness. Despite Iraq’s terrible 
human-rights record, its experi¬ 
ments with chemical warfare, its 
Exocet missile that killed 37 Amer¬ 
ican sailors aboard the USS Stark 
and its pursuit of nuclear weapons, 
the administration kept trying to 
cultivate Saddam. 

"It is better to be talking to this 
man than isolating him,” Glaspie 
argued. Many agreed. Last April, 
when Saddam harangued a group of 
senators about American plots, Sen. 
Robert Dole said, "Not President 
Bush. He told us yesterday he is 
against that.” Sen. Alan Simpson 
said Saddam’s real problem was 
"conceited” Western reporters. 

Stroking didn’t slow Saddam 
down. And there in the background 
al-Mashat was doing some calcula¬ 
tions. Did the United States send 
troops when Turkey invaded Cy¬ 
prus? Did it interfere when China 
invaded Tibet? Did it intrude when 
the Soviet Union invaded Afghani¬ 
stan? Why worry? Who was to stop 
Iraq? Saddam tried a Big Lie of gar¬ 
gantuan proportions, telling every¬ 
one he had no intention of invading 
anyone, this year at any rate. And 
it worked. 

On July 25 Saddam called Ambas¬ 
sador Glaspie to his palace, her first meeting since her posting two 
years before. He accused the State Department and CIA of waging 
economic war against him; he said the White House was plotting 
with Kuwait to keep oil prices down. "Yours is a society which 
cannot accept 10,000 dead in one battle,” he declared. He warned 
the U nited States to pick its enemies and friends wisely. If America 
brought pressure on him, he would respond with terrorism. 

The ambassador, normally blunt, was also loyal, a diplomat who 
stuck by the book. And the book still called for cajolery. She said, "I 
have direct instructions from President Bush to seek better rela¬ 
tions with Iraq.” When she said that the United States was con¬ 
cerned about Iraqi troop movements on Kuwait’s border, Saddam 
told her he would do nothing until he had more time to talk to 
fellow Arabs about the situation. He picked up the telephone in 
front of her and repeated the same lie to Egypt’s President 
Mubarak. She told the dictator she would go ahead with her plans 
for a summer vacation. 

Top aides to Secretary of State James Baker later leaked word 
that the transcript of the meeting had shocked them. They did not 
say why no one had thought to change Glaspie’s instructions before¬ 
hand. "The blame had to shift down the line so Baker could continue 


Turning Points 
on a Deadly Path 

■ Late July: A few mid-level 
intelligence officers predict invasion 
of Kuwait, but superiors disagree. 

■ Aug. 4: At Camp David, Powell 
says 'This is the Super Bowl," and 
advises land, sea, air intervention 

in the gulf. 

■ October: Schwarzkopf realizes 
he needs more troops for successful 

flanking movement. Phase two 
of Desert Shield commences. 

■ Dec. 21: Bush goes to Camp David, 
talks on phone to world leaders and 
advisers, makes peace with likelihood 
he will have to go to war. 
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to operate with credibility,” explains one Glaspie loyalist. "That’s 
the way the system is set up, and everybody understands it.” The 
system is different in Britain, for example. When Argentina took 
Margaret Thatcher by surprise and invaded the Falklands, Lord 
Carrington, her foreign secretary, took responsibility and stepped 
down. Under American rules, Glaspie took the rap. After her chat 
with Saddam the department cabled a message to Baghdad from 
President Bush saying that the United States would stand by its 
friends and protect its interests in the region. But the letter called 
for no demarche explicitly warning Iraq not to attack Kuwait. 

What the administration lost was the opportunity to stop Sad¬ 
dam before his tanks and troops were dug in around Kuwait City. 
Two days before the invasion, senior State Department and White 
House people telephoned Rep. How¬ 
ard Berman four times, asking him 
to postpone a vote on the bill he had 
introduced in the House to cut off 
trade with Iraq. He now says, "The 
administration spent more time try¬ 
ing to dissuade Congress from impos¬ 
ing sanctions than it did dissuading 
Saddam from invading Kuwait.” 

Berman is a partisan Democrat; 
still, the charge is mortifying. 

Shortly before the invasion, 
an American KH-11 spy satellite 
picked up 100,000 Iraqi troops along 
Kuwait’s border. Saddam had tri¬ 
pled his forces. Satellite photos also 
showed a new "logistics train” that 
gave him everything he needed to 
invade. Noting that he had done 
nothing to disguise his moves, the 
U.S. intelligence community as¬ 
sumed it was a bluff to bully Kuwait 
into a more compliant oil policy. It 
was a classic case of making the in¬ 
telligence fit the policy, instead of 
making the policy fit the intelli¬ 
gence. The CIA, the Defense Intelli¬ 
gence Agency and the State Depart¬ 
ment Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research all concluded there was 
little serious danger. 

In the days leading up to the inva¬ 
sion, the intelligence agencies sent 
President Bush a list of predictions. 

The list was arranged in order of probability. "No one had as their 
first choice the prediction that Saddam Hussein would attack,” 
says one intelligence operative who saw the reports. Prediction 
No. 1 was that Saddam was bluffing. Prediction No. 2 was that he 
might seize part of the Rumaila oilfield that straddles Iraq and 
Kuwait and possibily Warba and Bubiyan islands, two mud flats 
blocking Iraq’s access to the Persian Gulf. It was assumed that he 
would pull back from Kuwait once the islands were secured. "The 
line we kept hearing around here was that he’s just massed there 
along the Kuwait border to drive the price of oil up,” recalls one 
senior Pentagon officer. "If people were saying he’s for real and 
he’s going to invade, it wasn’t briefed to us as definite.” 

Several sounder voices did predict an invasion, but they went 
unheard. One midlevel Mideast analyst at the CIA got it right, but 
his warning "got lost” in the momentum of the opposing consen¬ 
sus. Marine Corps officers, scanning satellite photos that showed 
Iraqi air-defense units, tanks and artillery deployed forward at the 
Kuwait border, surmised that this could only mean an invasion, 
but they kept their silence because of bureaucratic pressures. The 
Defense Intelligence Agency’s top analyst for the Middle East was 
convinced that Saddam would invade and warned the Senate 


Intelligence Committee that the dictator might not be bluffing. 
His own shop didn’t buy it. The DIA went along with the pack. 

While the Iraqis and Kuwaitis gathered in Jidda for a final 
haggle over oil and borders, the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
summoned John Kelly, the assistant secretary of state covering 
the Mideast, to explain what was going on. "If Iraq, for example, 
charged into Kuwait for whatever reason, what would our position 
be with regard to the use of U.S. forces?” chairman Lee Hamilton 
inquired. "That, Mr. Chairman, is a hypothetical or a contingency 
question, the kind which I can’t get into,” Kelly replied. Was there 
a treaty committing the United States to use force? Kelly said 
there was none. That was true, though the United States had sent 
its warships to protect Kuwait’s oil tankers during the most fiery 
days of the Iran-Iraq War. However, 
not since 1950, when Dean Acheson 
announced that South Korea was 
not within America’s Asian defense 
perimeter, had the State Depart¬ 
ment left a friendly nation so open to 
attack. Still, given the intelligence 
about Saddam’s intentions that Kel¬ 
ly was receiving, his performance 
was not surprising. Arab leaders in¬ 
sisted that Saddam would not in¬ 
vade; even Kuwait had relaxed its 
military alert. 

Two days later Kelly sat in 
his sixth-floor office at the State De¬ 
partment glaring at Ambassador al- 
Mashat. "Our national interest is at 
stake,” the Iraqi began. "We are 
forced to take military action.” Furi¬ 
ous, Kelly cut him off. He demanded 
that the Iraqis pull out. Al-Mashat 
looked at him and said nothing. 

The invasion of Kuwait took 
than a day. The closest Ameri- 
on the island of 
Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean, 
2,500 miles away. There, a squadron 
of five MPS-2 cargo ships held 
enough ammunition and equipment 
to supply a brigade of 16,500 Ma¬ 
rines for 30 days of combat. But in 
June, as Saddam’s plans were tak¬ 
ing shape, one of the ships was sent 
home to Norfolk, Va., on routine 
maintenance. In late July, as the crisis was coming to a boil, 
another vessel, the USS Fisher, set off for Norfolk on the samp 
mission. When Saddam broke into Kuwait the Fisher was round¬ 
ing the southern tip of Africa. As it had been for months, the 
United States was headed in the wrong direction. 


A Line In-The Sand 


T he vanguard of the Iraqi Army smashed across the 
border of Kuwait at 2 a.m. on Aug. 2. Roaring past the 
customs shed and a gas station at Abdali, the Iraqis 
sped down a six-lane superhighway for Kuwait City 
80 miles away. In the darkness, the crump of artillery 
shells and the rattle of machine-gun fire awakened 
Kuwaitis. They looked out their windows to find Saddam’s jets and 
helicopter gunships buzzing the city. Rockets torched the Dasman 
Palace of Emir al-Sabah. One step ahead of Saddam, he jumped 



The Big Lie worked: Saddam (right) with Mubarak 


The Iraqi leader kept 
suggesting to his fellow 
Arabs that they carve 
up Saudi Arabia and 
divide the spoils 
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into his own chopper and fled to Saudi Arabia. Tanks shouldered 
up to the central bank, the repository of much of Kuwait’s cash and 
gold bullion. Troops assaulted the Ministry of Information, where 
Kuwaiti state radio and television had their studios. "Hurry to our 
aid,” a voice cried over the air. Then the transmitter went dead. 

Seven thousand miles and eight time zones to the west, Presi¬ 
dent Bush was sitting in the family quarters at the White House. 
At about 8 p.m. his phone rang. Brent Scowcroft, the national- 
security adviser, was on the line. The first CIA intelligence 
reports still suggested that Saddam was not intent on any deep 
penetration; it soon became clear that he meant to occupy 
Kuwait. After a round of crisis meetings, the president caught a 
few hours’ sleep. The next day at 5 a.m., Scowcroft was standing 
outside his bedroom door with two executive orders freezing all 
Iraqi and Kuwaiti assets in the United States. Half an hour later 
the president was in the Oval Office with Scowcroft sorting 
through the immediate problems: how to persuade allies to 
expand the freeze on assets, how to quiet the Israelis and how to 
enlist the help of the Soviet Union. 

Both men saw in the invasion a challenge to the post-cold-war 
leadership of the United States. The question was how. That 
morning, before a meeting of the National Security Council, Bush 
twice told reporters that he had no plans to use American troops. 
But once the media were gone, the president looked at his top 
political and military advisers and said, "What if we do nothing?” 
The result would be catastrophic. Saddam had hijacked an entire 
nation. "This must be reversed,” Bush said as they adjourned. At 
that moment, the president has told a few close aides, he wasn’t 
quite sure what he was going to do to make Saddam stand down. 

The invasion caught the administration at a moment of consid¬ 
erable political preoccupation. During the preceding weeks the 
reunification of Germany and Gorbachev’s difficulties had ab¬ 
sorbed Bush, Scowcroft and Secretary of State James Baker. A 
week earlier the president had been engaged in the intricacies of 
finding a nominee to replace William Brennan on the Supreme 
Court. Political opponents had been calling his son Neil the poster 
child of the S&L crisis. He needed some time to think. Later that 
day he flew to Aspen, Colo., where he was to give a speech on East- 
West relations. On the flight west, he phoned Saudi Arabia’s King 
Fahd and President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt. Saddam had lied to 
both about his plans. "Are you sure?” F ahd had mumbled when his 
royal retainers got him out of bed with the news of the invasion. 
"I’m shocked,” Mubarak had declared. Both Arab leaders were 
still eastin g about for an Arab solution to the invasion. Neither 
asked for American troops. 

In his first public appearances after the invasion, Bush seemed a 
bit nonplused. On the trip west, his resolve began to stiffen. By 
chance, Britain’s Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher was also in 
Aspen. She had received news of the invasion the night before at 
U.S. Ambassador to Britain Henry Catto’s mountain guest house. 
She understood Saddam. "He must be stopped,” she told the 
president. They spent two hours talking. Thatcher argued that 
the only way to convince Saddam that he would not get away with 
the invasion was to send troops immediately. 

"What about the French?” Bush asked, thinking the rest of 
Europe might not stand up to Saddam quite so firmly. "Don’t 
worry about France,” Thatcher replied. "When it gets tough, she’ll 
be with you.” The special relationship between the United States 
and Britain provided a base upon which Bush could build an 
international coalition against Iraq. "It was not that some magi¬ 
cal, restorative medicine was applied that day to the president’s 
rubber spine,” recalls one senior British aide who was there. "But 
the Rubicon between what happened and a much weaker response 
was crossed that afternoon.” 

Back in Washington the next morning, the president convened 
the National Security Council in the Cabinet Room. "What are our 
interests?” he asked. One by one his counselors reviewed the main 
ones: the danger to oil supplies, Saddam’s program to develop 


nuclear weapons, the security of Israel, the threat to the credibility 
of American leadership now that only one superpower was left on 
its feet. The dangers were real. The most intelligent way to con¬ 
front them was harder to define. 

The first difficulty was to be sure that the Arabs in Saddam’s 
sights were willing to defend themselves. The "Arab nation” to 
which they all swore fidelity existed more as a state of mind than as 
any reality of state. Traditional tactics in the Middle East called 
for rich Arabs simply to buy off bandits. Tradition clearly wasn’t 
going to work this time. That afternoon, in the E Ring inner 
sanctum of the Pentagon, Prince Bandar bin Sultan, Saudi Ara¬ 
bia’s ambassador to the United States, sat down at a small confer¬ 
ence table with Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney and Gen. Colin 
Powell, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The ambassador said 
that the House of Saud doubted the United States meant to do all it 
would take to drive Saddam back. He reminded them that during 
an earlier Mideast flare-up, Jimmy Carter had sent only a dozen 
unarmed F-15 fighters to defend the kingdom. Only a fool would 
accept such tokens this time. The royal family was already arguing 
over the wisdom of accepting American military support. King 
Fahd wasn’t interested in a puny show of force that would only 
goad Saddam. Was the United States really willing to stop him? 

C heney and Powell showed the prince the classified 
U.S. military-operations plan that the Pentagon had 
worked up to defend Saudi Arabia against an attack 
from Iraq. The package was a bit dusty—it had been 
on the shelf for several years—but it did call for 
deploying two and one third U.S. divisions, an air 
wing and a carrier task force. The president had not approved the 
deployment, Cheney told Bandar, but he was leaning toward it. 
Bandar was impressed. He said if the United States meant busi¬ 
ness, he thought the royal family would welcome American troops. 

At 5 p.m., the president reconvened the National Security 
Council. Having been embarrassed by its predictions on the inva¬ 
sion, the CIA was taking no chances. Director William Webster 
now argued forcefully that Saddam intended a second invasion. 
Together with Defense Department analysts, the agency reported 
that Iraq’s elite troops were moving south toward the Saudi bor¬ 
der. The CIA’s guess was that Saddam meant to take over the 
oilfields of eastern Saudi Arabia, and that the Saudis would not 
fight back. 

A few senior political and military advisers were not convinced, 
but the president was. He said he had concluded that Saddam 
intended to take Saudi Arabia. The threat to oil supplies was 
unmistakable. Americans in Iraq and Kuwait were in danger. The 
United States could not condone a military adventure that would 
rearrange the Middle East and jar the global economy. Sensing 
that the commander in chief was ready to use force, Powell advised 
him to "draw a line in the sand.” He said the United States did not 
have to send many troops, but it had to send enough "for him to 
know that if he attacks Saudi Arabia, he attacks the United 
States.” When others asked the president if he was prepared to 
decide which troops to send, Bush replied, "I don’t believe I have 
enough information to make those decisions now.” He asked the 
Joint Chiefs to meet him the next morning at Camp David to 
discuss the options. At the end of the meeting, he said, "I believe we 
go.” Before taking his Marine Corps helicopter up to the Catoctins, 
he told an Arab visitor that if Saudi Arabia asked for his help, "I’m 
going to give it and I’m going to give it in such a massive way that it 
will send the right signal to Saddam.” 

In Camp David’s Aspen Lodge next morning, the president and 
his men set the course that ultimately led to war. Jim Baker had 
already put the diplomatic machine in motion. The invasion had 
caught him heading for a hunting trip in Mongolia. Wheeling 
around, in a quick burst of diplomacy, he persuaded the Soviets to 
condemn Saddam and cut off his supplies of Soviet weapons. While 
the partnership with Britain was helpful to the United States, the 
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administration’s good working relationship with the Soviet Union 
was crucial. It isolated Iraq in a way that would have been impossi¬ 
ble 10 years earlier and kept the crisis in the gulf from turning into 
a superpower confrontation. The next step was to get the United 
Nations to put some teeth behind its condemnation of the invasion 
by imposing economic sanctions and a naval embargo on Iraq. 
Baker left Camp David early to press on with this successful effort. 

Well before Baker had to leave, Gen. Norman Schwarzkopf, the 
Army commander responsible for the Middle East, and John 
Kelly, assistant secretary of state for Near Eastern and South 
Asian affairs, laid the military possibilities before Bush and his 
men: what troops were available, how quickly they could get to the 
gulf, the most likely hitches and delays. They warned the presi¬ 
dent that sending planes and ships 
would not be enough. He would have 
to deploy ground forces. For a mo¬ 
ment they discussed asking Mu¬ 
barak to do the job with Egyptian 
troops, then dropped the idea. Sad¬ 
dam would not have been im¬ 
pressed. They had to get American 
boots on the sand. 

In the middle of the session, the 
war council got a jolt: "a very au¬ 
thoritative report” from a friendly 
head of state that the Saudis had 
decided to reject American troops. 

The signal contradicted those that 
Bandar had sent the day before. The 
president rose, left the room and 
placed a call to King Fahd. He didn’t 
mention the tip he had just received. 

Instead, he told the king that he was 
firmly committed to defending Sau¬ 
di Arabia, that he didn’t want 
any permanent military bases, that 
he would withdraw all American 
troops whenever the king thought 
the right time had come. Then, turn¬ 
ing Bandar’s arguments on Fahd, he 
advised the king not even to ask for 
troops if all he wanted was a token 
force. The call seemed to help, 
though the king remained shaky. 

Bush returned to the meeting and 
said that the Saudis still seemed 
willing to accept troops. 

What level of force to apply was the critical issue. The presi¬ 
dent’s military advisers warned him that it would take months 
before the United States could fight Saddam on the ground with¬ 
out suffering huge casualties. They outlined a few ideas for push¬ 
ing the dictator out of Kuwait, but said the cost in lives would be 
terrible. "This is the Super Bowl,” said Powell. "Don’t count on the 
easy ways.” To dislodge the dictator, Bush would have to do more 
than order a gunboat to the gulf and lob in a few shells. Powell told 
the president that if he meant to use troops at all, he should send as 
many as he could muster. The president eventually settled on the 
plan favored by Powell and Schwarzkopf: a massive deployment of 
American air, sea and ground forces to defend the Saudis. 

As a realist, Bush knew that it might ultimately take a war to 
defeat Saddam, but at first he thought diplomacy and economic 
sanctions might do the job. His initial military deployment was 
defensive. He agreed to send a tripwire force of2,300 men from the 
82nd Airborne’s lightly armed "ready brigade,” to be protected by 
Navy carrier planes and Air Force F-15s. A 16,500-man Marine 
amphibious brigade with heavy armor aboard its prepositioned 
ships would steam in next, followed by 19,000 troops of the 101st 
air mobile division, good tank killers and up to 12,000 troops of the 


24th heavy armored division, trained in desert warfare. No one 
recommended an offensive to liberate Kuwait, nor did the presi¬ 
dent order one. The only offensive action envisioned in the original 
plan was to use air power to neutralize Saddam if he attacked 
Saudi oilfields. 

The next day the Saudis were still dithering. The president had 
asked King Fahd to accept a visit from Cheney, and the king had 
tried to beg off, saying it made more sense to send a lower-level 
emissary so it wouldn’t look bad if anything went wrong. Then, in 
another flourish of The Big Lie, Saddam broke a promise he had 
made to brother Arabs to withdraw almost immediately from 
Kuwait (though he meant to install a puppet regime to do his 
bidding). This galvanized the king. After a 14-hour delay, he 
invited Cheney to come ahead. 

The mercurial Arabs were trying 
Bush’s patience. That morning the 
president watched an advance tape 
of an interview with Jordan’s King 
Hussein on "60 Minutes. ” Before the 
broadcast he had asked for the Jor¬ 
danian monarch’s support; King 
Hussein chose instead to attack 
American intentions. Now Bush had 
had enough. When he got off his heli¬ 
copter on his return from Camp Da¬ 
vid, he barked angrily at reporters, 
"This will not stand. This will not 
stand—this aggression against Ku¬ 
wait.” Listening, one of his closest 
advisers heard a tone in the voice 
that had not been there before. 
"This is a fight George Bush has 
been preparing for all his life,” he 
thought. "Saddam Hussein doesn’t 
know what he is in for.” 

Iraq only grew more bellicose. 
That weekend Saddam sent two di¬ 
visions around Kuwait City toward 
the Saudi border, and the Iraqi Air 
Force began to load its bomb racks 
and to deploy forward. As Cheney 
winged eastward, the Saudi royal 
palace was convulsed with infight¬ 
ing. The king spent two hours talk¬ 
ing to the secretary of defense. CIA 
operatives used maps and satellite 
photos to prove how Saddam had 
lied about his buildup. Crown Prince Abdullah said the Saudi 
military could cope with Iraq, and that as long as Kuwait existed as 
a country, an Arab solution was possible. The king dismissed that 
notion. "Kuwait,” he said, "is a country whose only territory is in 
hotel rooms in Saudi Arabia.” 

The session was a critical moment on the road to war. The 
administration wanted Saudi Arabia to cut off Iraq’s oil pipeline 
across its territory. This was a clear act of war; it was sure to enrage 
Saddam. The Saudis, more used to caviar than combat, had to be 
sure the United States would deploy enough force to keep him at 
bay. Sources in the Middle East and in Washington differ over 
the exact wording of the assurances Fahd wanted. But they say 
the king demanded that if there were a fight, Saddam would 
"not get up again.” This could be taken as an early commit¬ 
ment to total war, the kind that eventually broke out. Cheney 
repeated the assurances Bush had made over the telephone. 
Finally, the king turned to the secretary of defense and said, "We 
accept.” He added that he trusted the United States because he 
trusted President Bush. There was something else. As one senior 
American recalled later, the Saudis feared for their country. 

When Cheney called the White House to report Fahd’s decision, 



Blitzkrieg: Iraq took over Kuwait in less than a day 


Now the CIA took a 
different line: Saddam 
meant to invade Saudi 
Arabia, and the Saudis 
would not fight. 
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he was put on a speakerphone in the Oval Office, where Bush, 
Scowcroft and Powell were meeting with Prime Minister Thatcher. 
During a diplomatically arranged "refueling stop” on her way back 
to London from Aspen, she once again reinforced the president’s 
determination. As they were talking, Baker came in; so did White 
House chief of staff John Sununu and Vice President Quayle. "It 
really was like a mini-U.S. cabinet meeting with Mrs. Thatcher 
participating,” recalls a party who was there. Some of Thatcher’s 
civil servants and even a few political counselors were urging her to 
let the United Nations lead the charge against Saddam. She reject¬ 
ed the advice."She was very gung-ho,” says an aide. The next 
day the president went on television to tell the country that 
he was sending troops to the Middle East. "The mission is whol¬ 
ly defensive,” he said. Mentioning 
only two allies, Canada arid Brit¬ 
ain, he added, "There has been no 
friend of freedom in the world bet¬ 
ter than Margaret Thatcher.” The 
complex job of securing full politi¬ 
cal and financial support from 
France, Germany and Japan still 
lay ahead of him. 

Although he had just ordered 
125,000 troops to the gulf, the presi¬ 
dent wanted to project a business-as- 
usual image. Eager to avoid the im¬ 
pression Jimmy Carter had given of 
being trapped in the White House 
during the Iran hostage crisis, he 
went to his summer home in Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine, for a three-week 
vacation. He also believed that Ron¬ 
ald Reagan’s sentimental feelings for 
American hostages in Lebanon had 
led him into the Iran-contra debacle. 

With 3,000 Americans and 1.5 mil¬ 
lion other foreign nationals now 
trapped in Kuwait and Iraq, he faced 
a far larger hostage crisis of his own. 

For weeks he didn’t even use the word 
hostage in his public statements. But 
there was another gauge of his feel¬ 
ings: his deliberate display of the 
near-manic athleticism that had al¬ 
ways marked his vacations—non¬ 
stop golf and horseshoes, iron-man 
jogs, marathon sets of tennis, relent¬ 
less trolls for bluefish aboard his speedboat Fidelity. When he was 
president, he was president, he said, and when he was "recreating, 
he was recreating.” 

The surface calm at Kennebunkport was highly deceptive. For 
the better part of three weeks, the president’s advisers had to fight 
off panic as they waited for Saddam’s next move. Iraqi fighters 
darted in and out of Saudi airspace, testing defenses. Satellite 
scans indicated that Saddam was reinforcing his Army and mov¬ 
ing closer to the Saudi border. When Bush concluded that a quick 
naval blockade was the only way to enforce U.N. sanctions, he had 
no way of knowing whether Saddam would shoot back. Anxieties 
crescendoed the first time the Navy fired a shot across the bow 
of an Iraqi tanker. "It was the scariest moment of the crisis,” 
says one of the president’s men. "I would sit on my bed looking out 
the window down the Kennebunk River and I could almost see 
those destroyers on the horizon. At any moment I thought we were 
going to war.” 

During those critical three weeks, Saddam could have ad¬ 
vanced in any direction he chose: down the gulf coast to the Arab 
Emirates, through Jordan toward Israel. "We had nothing there 
to speak of,” admits one senior administration officer. "We were 



IMo vacation: Bush (phone) and Scowcroft (center) 

In Kennebunkport, the 
president’s advisers 
were alarmed that Iraq 
might move before the 
gulf force was ready 


scared to death he’d figure out that he didn’t have to hold the 
[Saudi] oilfields; he just had to blow them up. There was no way 
we could have stopped him.” Bush paced. He talked about his 
own war experiences, watching the debris from a crashing fight¬ 
er decapitate one friend and sever the leg of another. He talked 
about his own children and grandchildren. Some of his aides 
wondered if he was beginning to think military action might not 
be worth it. Then one morning, as he stood in the kitchen at 
Kennebunkport, he said, "You know, one of these days, there’s 
going to be a provocation and we are going to have to go.” 

At the time there was really only one American battle plan. In 
the most secret operation of the early buildup, he ordered 50 
B-52s to Diego Garcia. If Saddam moved into Saudi Arabia, "we 
are going to flatten Iraq,” said a top 
military adviser. Fully loaded, a 
cell of three B-52s can drop 76,500 
pounds of high explosives on an 
objective. The Pentagon selected 
military targets, not cities, for the 
bomb runs. But the goal was to 
inflict so much damage that the 
entire country would come to a 
halt. The theory was that this 
would lead to Saddam’s overthrow. 

The dictator hesitated, and Bush 
was able to keep to the defensive. At 
the time, both Scowcroft and Baker 
were advising him to give diplomacy 
and the U.N. sanctions plenty of 
time to work. One morning in late 
August, Bush invited Scowcroft to go 
fishing with him. "Dawn’s early 
light” golfing and fishing trips 
were not Scowcroft’s favorite pas¬ 
times. But he went, and they spent 
four hours talking. What if sanc¬ 
tions didn’t work? How long should 
they stick to them? How long would 
the support of world leaders and 
the American people hold up? What 
should they do about the hostages? 
They couldn’t let emotions dictate 
their actions. They tried to put 
themselves in Saddam’s position. 
They calculated his next moves. 
Bush caught two bluefish, Scowcroft 
hooked only one. But the national- 
security adviser talked eloquently about diplomacy and a new 
world order, and Fidelity brought the president back to the dock 
determined to avoid a shooting war. He thought his chances of 
succeeding were no better than 50-50. 


From Defe 


o 


1 T 


o Offense 


n Aug. 4, Colin Powell hurried back from Camp 
David to the Pentagon, where he briefed his gener¬ 
als and admirals on the decision to confront Sad¬ 
dam with American troops. About 50 warships— 
including the aircraft carriers USS Independence 
and USS Eisenhower—were sent steaming toward 
the gulf to begin enforcing the embargo. A top-secret order was 
flashed to Schwarzkopf’s headquarters in Tampa, Fla., directing 
him to develop detailed plans for deploying forces. The next day 
Powell phoned Gen. Hansford T. Johnson, chief of the U.S. Trans- 
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port Command. "Here’s what we are thinking about,” he said: the 
biggest, fastest, farthest military deployment in the country’s 
history. Just 24 hours later, Col. Rick Fields sat in the Military 
Sealift message center at the Washington Navy Yard scanning an 
astonishing stream of orders. Hotfooting it to his office, he pulled 
the secret Mideast deployment plan out of his file safe. It was 
hopelessly out of date. "Oh my God, how are we going to do this?” 
he thought. "We don’t have a plan.” 

The mission that led to war with Iraq started in chaos. The 
Pentagon did have a plan (1002-88) that spelled out the way the 
United States could fight a war in the Persian Gulf, but its basic 
assumptions were badly outdated. The scenario envisioned the 
United States and the Soviet Union waging a two-front world war 
in Europe and Southwest Asia; the 
gulf fight was a sideshow. The plan 
assumed that the president would 
be able to give the Pentagon 30 days 
warning to get two and a third divi¬ 
sions up and rolling. Saddam hadn’t 
given them any time at all. The news 
wasn’t all bad, however. During the 
summer of 1989, after the Joint 
Chiefs concluded that a superpower 
clash was unlikely, Schwarzkopf 
had begun work to turn 1002-88 into 
an updated 1002-90 plan. By good 
luck, in June and July of1990, he had 
run an elaborate war game—a "com¬ 
mand post exercise,” or CPX in mili¬ 
tary jargon—that projected Iraq as 
the adversary. The test led him to 
conclude that in a scrape he would 
need four and a third divisions to 
keep Saddam at bay. 

But it wasn’t as simple as that. 

Civilians tend to think armies, air 
forces and navies just salute and 
march off to glory when they get 
their orders. In fact a million details 
have to be worked out first. For ev¬ 
ery deployment plan, computer wiz¬ 
ards in the Pentagon compile a sepa¬ 
rate program they call a Time 
Phased Force Deployment List, 
nicknamed Tip Fiddle. It is the Tip 
Fiddle, whose computer printout 
measures three feet high, that 
shows how to get everyone and everything from the base to the 
battlefield. And no one had refit the draft 1002-90 plan with 
anything like a new Tip Fiddle. The Pentagon had not even 
decided whether Schwarzkopf’s ideas were "transportation feasi¬ 
ble.” To get the first units off, they would have to use the old 
1002-88 Tip Fiddle. And when they looked for it, it was gone. The 
Tip Fiddle’s info had been taken out of the computer for updat¬ 
ing. "There wasn’t a single source document in the computer 
bank,” recalls one Army colonel. "The central piece of data that 
drives the whole thing wasn’t there.” While the computer people 
were scrambling to recover, transport officers had to improvise. 
The intricate plan they patched together, in record time, now 
seems a military miracle. One officer would later look back on it as 
"a Dunkirk in reverse.” 

At Langley Air Force Base in Hampton, Va., word had gone out 
after the invasion "to lean forward and green up” for action. On 
Aug. 6 orders came to deploy two squadrons of F-15 Eagles to secret 
airfields near Riyadh and Dhahran. The objective was to establish 
air superiority over Saddam’s jets and bombers, so the 82nd Air¬ 
borne wouldn’t land naked. The next afternoon, hundreds of cars 
lined up at Langley’s West Gate. Word had gone around, and. 


ordinary Americans from Hampton Beach were there to see the 
First Tactical Air Wing off. As the F-15s roared into the sky, "It 
wasn’t, 'Let’s go kick some butts’,” recalls one Air Force major who 
watched. "It was, 'My God. What are we doing?’ ” 

Those 48 F-15s were the first Desert Shield forces to be landing in 
Saudi Arabia, and at the time the Air Force was afraid they might 
have to shoot their way into the Middle East. Accordingly, their 
mission was timed to land at dusk; Iraqi pilots don’t like night 
flying. "Welcome to Saudi Arabia,” a crewman said to one of the 
first pilots to arrive. "You’re going to be a hostage in three hours.” 
The pilot didn’t laugh. 

Iraq had plenty of planes to throw at the First Tactical Air Wing. 
The Americans weren’t as worried about Soviet MiGs as they were 
about a few other elements. (Man¬ 
uals that the Soviets left behind in 
East Europe supplied useful infor¬ 
mation on Iraq’s Soviet weaponry, 
including the top-line MiG 29.) The 
30 Mirage fighters Saddam had 
bought from France presented the 
first problem. The Americans had 
never trained against them. Hur¬ 
ried calls to Paris brought tips on 
what the planes would do and their 
French-trained pilots could do. The 
most frightening specter was the 
150 American Hawk antiaircraft 
missiles Saddam had captured in 
Kuwait. If the Iraqis ever figured 
out how to fire them, they could be 
deadly against F-15s. 

Arriving with the First Tactical 
Air Wing, the paratroopers of the 
82nd Airborne hit Saudi Arabia in 
combat gear outmanned and out¬ 
gunned. The brigade was armed 
with light antitank weapons and 
M551 Sheridan armored reconnais¬ 
sance vehicles. It had no tanks of its 
own, and none arrived for a week. 
For the first 100 hours of the opera¬ 
tion, Army Chief of Staff Gen. Carl 
E. Vuono agonized over the vulnera¬ 
bility of the 82nd. If Saddam had 
broken across the Saudi border, and 
if the paratroopers had not been 
able to hold their enclave at Dhah¬ 
ran, Pentagon insiders believe, they would have been pulled out. 
The defeat would have been humiliating, but there was no accept¬ 
able alternative. "We would not have sacrificed them,” says one 
knowledgeable Army officer. "They would have been heroes, but 
they would have been dead heroes.” 

For the first month, Desert Shield was a test of Schwarzkopf’s 
agility and nerve and the president’s ability to bluff. "Schwarzkopf 
was terrified about our vulnerability,” recalls an aide. After the 
invasion the DIA compiled an updated order of battle listing 
Saddam’s main assets: a million-man army with eight years of 
combat experience against Iran. The Iraqis had seized Kuwait 
three times faster than the DIA had believed possible. Then the 
CIA took another scan and reported that the Iraqis had 1,000 more 
tanks, 2,000 more armored personnel carriers and 250 more com¬ 
bat aircraft than had been publicly estimated. And they were 
pouring into Kuwait. 

Schwarzkopf had to improvise a credible defense from whatever 
he could scratch up. At one point he phoned the Navy to ask what 
Iraqi targets the USS Wisconsin could hit with its sea-launched 
Tomahawk cruise missiles. The answer came back: zero. The 
Tomahawks must be programmed with electronic terrain maps to 
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home in on their targets. The CIA and DIA, preoccupied with 
monitoring the Soviet Union’s withdrawal of conventional forces 
in Eastern Europe, hadn’t programmed their satellites to make 
such maps for Iraq. The maps didn’t arrive until the end of August. 

What Schwarzkopf needed to cope with Saddam could be 
summed up in one word: more. The main thing was to get the 24th 
Mechanized Infantry Division with its 216 M-1A1 tanks into the 
country. The original Desert Shield plan called for the delivery of 
all cargo in 120 days; the Navy was able to cut the time to 95 days. 
While he was waiting, he tore up tidy computer projections and 
ordered all the tank killers he could lay his hands on: more Air 
Force fighters and A-10 close-support planes, more Apache chop¬ 
pers with their Hellfire missiles. To protect his increasing troops 
and growing bases against Saddam’s Air Force and Soviet Scud B 
missiles, he wangled more Patriot antiaircraft missiles. 

e had no choice but to gamble that Saddam wouldn’t 
overrun Dhahran. He had to cut corners. To bring 
in more firepower, he had to postpone the arrival of 
hospital units. During the first month of Desert 
Shield he had only 80 doctors and 500 beds and a 
handful of Airborne medics. And he resorted to 
outright deception. The Pentagon orchestrated a stream of public 
announcements of units deployed in the gulf; the statements left 
out the fact that only elements of these units had actually been 
sent. Saddam had no satellites or spy planes to watch the buildup; 
he got much of his intelligence from CNN. So Schwarzkopf made 
sure television crews were out each day shooting the giant C-5 
Galaxy transports that landed every few minutes in Dhahran. 

Schwarzkopf was a heavy-armor man; his heart wasn’t in exot¬ 
ics like the Green Berets. Special-operations officers, heroes dur¬ 
ing the Panama invasion, griped when he bumped their comman¬ 
dos from early flights to bring in more heavy infantry units. He 
killed half-baked plans to stir up resistance among the Kurds and 
Shiite Muslims. But he did encourage Army special-operations 
officers to set up escape-and-evasion nets for American pilots who 
might be shot down. And he provided support to special reconnais¬ 
sance teams whose job was to sneak across the border and use 
lasers to guide "smart” bombs and missiles onto Iraqi command 
bunkers when hostilities began. American law barred any attempt 
to assassinate Saddam. But early in Desert Shield, an Iraqi defec¬ 
tor told CIA operatives that Saddam had hired foreign contractors 
to build several dozen underground bunkers for his family and 
friends. The agency reviewed bales of satellite photos taken over 
Baghdad throughout the 1980s and identified many of the sites. 

The Pentagon’s transport people fought against exhaustion to 
keep up with Schwarzkopf’s needs. Moving the troops, weapons and 
supplies was harder than anything done at Normandy. The dis¬ 
tances were greater, the amount of cargo huge. There had been no 
time to prepare; there was little immediately available logistics 
support. Computers whirred and located 450 C-5, C-130 and C-141 
transports scattered around the world. They whirred again, and 
officers ripped programs off the printers to send planes, trucks and 
ships moving only hours later. Army and Navy transport officers 
stood on rail carts and docks directing loading like traffic cops. There 
were snafus. On bad days, cargo planes arrived in the wrong places; 
guns went one way, ammunition the other. In Savannah, Ga., the 
transport ship Capella began sinking into the mud when units of the 
24th Mechanized Division streamed aboard; no one had ever prac¬ 
ticed boarding with the extra weight of full combat gear and full 
loads of fuel. Even on good days, weapons and supplies arrived in 
such surges that they swamped cargo handlers. But by the end of 
August the cargo planes, flying as many as 300 missions a day, had 
shuttled 72,000 passengers and 100,000 tons of cargo to the gulf. 

What happened at sea was also extraordinary. The only way to 
get heavy infantry to the gulf was in ships. To get the bulk of 
military cargo to the gulf, the Navy was forced to use 96 moth¬ 
balled Victory ships from World War II. "The first guys we put on 


those ships couldn’t believe it,” recalls one Pentagon hand. "They 
said, 'You want me to ride across the Atlantic in this piece of 
junk?’ ” Harried planners had to scour union halls to find crews 
who knew how to fire antique boilers and longshoremen who could 
handle "breakbulk” cargo, the loose stowing system now supplant¬ 
ed by containers. After some embarrassing breakdowns, the Na¬ 
vy’s eight fast sealift ships proved their worth. In the end, the Navy 
made do with ingenuity, baling wire and grit. The 24th Mecha¬ 
nized Division arrived in the gulf in early September. And for the 
first time, Schwarzkopf could breathe easier. 

At the beginning of September, the United States still occupied a 
defensive posture against Saddam. The president, Baker and 
Scowcroft hoped the sanctions would bring the dictator to his 
senses. The CIA was closely monitoring everything from the size of 
bread loaves in Baghdad to the fuel consumption of Iraqi airliners 
at foreign airports. Sanctions and the naval blockade had cut off 90 
percent of Iraq’s imports and exports. But the war with Iran had 
taught the country how to absorb misery, and Saddam was willing 
to let his countrymen suffer to keep his troops supplied. Toward 
late September, the CIA sent a secret assessment to the White 
House. The agency predicted that "in the short or medium term,” 
sanctions would not drive the dictator from Kuwait. 

The report did not lead Bush, Baker and Scowcroft to give up 
entirely on sanctions, but it strengthened the hands of Powell and 
Cheney, who had always been skeptical about their effectiveness. 
In any case, it was clear to the president that he would have to devise 
other methods of squeezing Iraq harder. The alternative was to go 
beyond the defense of Saudi Arabia and prepare to move onto the 
offensive. At the beginning of Desert Shield, the Pentagon had 
estimated that if the president ever chose to go on the attack, 
Schwarzkopf would need two more heavy divisions, perhaps 
100,000 additional troops. The original thinking was that the 
Marines and the allies would pin Saddam’s Army on the Kuwait 
border while Schwarzkopf’s XVIII Corps would sweep around 
Kuwait in a flanking maneuver and surround the Iraqis. But in the 
intervening two months, the tactical landscape had changed. Sad¬ 
dam had stripped his defenses on the Iranian border, a move that 
took the Pentagon by surprise. He moved hundreds of thousands of 
reinforcements into Kuwait. The Iraqis built roads, improved 
supply lines and dug protective earth berms for their tanks; they 
implanted antiaircraft defenses and enlarged minefields. They 
also rigged Kuwait’s oilfields and refineries with plastic explosives. 

Saddam had another surprise for Schwarzkopf. He withdrew his 
crack Republican Guards to southern Iraq and reinforced them 
with 150,000 troops. The Iraqis at the Saudi border were poorly 
trained cannon fodder, but they could be counted on to stick their 
heads out of their foxholes and fire their AK-47s to slow an advance. 
Behind them Saddam arrayed tougher mechanized and armored 
units. Then came the Republican Guards. The result was a layered, 
politically sophisticated array. "His defense was designed to attrit 
us,” says one Pentagon officer. "Every American you kill, it’s 
another famil y protesting the war. If he kills enough of us, the 
president has to stop the war.” Saddam thought he had found 
Schwarzkopf’s strategic weak point—American public opinion. 

In another shrewd move, Saddam replaced light infantry 
units along the coast of Kuwait with heavy armored divisions; 
he also moved heavy armor to the neutral zone between Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia. The line that Schwarzkopf had meant to sweep 
around was now dangerously long. Even if XVIII Corps suc¬ 
ceeded in its flanking movement, it would not trap the Re¬ 
publican Guards. They could still counterattack the Americans 
in Kuwait, inflicting punishing casualties and a political back¬ 
lash. To neutralize the threat, Schwarzkopf needed a new plan 
requiring more troops. He would have to launch a much wider 
flanking attack, beginning farther west, in order to cut off the 
Republican Guards. For this he would need VII Corps from 
Germany, which could field two and a third armored divisions 
and an armored cavalry regiment, plus the 1st Mechanized In- 
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fantry Division from Fort Riley, Kans.: "The Big Red One.” 

The commander in the field had a sympathetic listener in the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs. During the weeks that followed, 
Schwarzkopf sent a preliminary outline of his ideas to Powell. 
Then, on Oct. 21, Powell flew to Saudi Arabia to talk to him. Their 
meeting was crucial. Schwarzkopf argued that the United States 
had to be imaginative and daring if it was going to avoid another 
Vietnam. He asked for VII Corps and the other outfits. Powell flew 
home and sold Cheney on a plan that they began to call "the 
enhanced option.” "The guy who dominated this strategy was 
Powell,” says one Pentagon hand in on the brainstorming. "He has 
driven this point home: we can’t think in small terms.” Powell 
limited knowledge of the enhanced option to no more than 25 senior 
officers. The planning team beefed 
up Schwarzkopf’s original request. 

It dispatched three more aircraft 
carrier battle groups and a battle¬ 
ship, the Second Marine Expedition¬ 
ary Force and Fifth Marine Expedi¬ 
tionary Brigade. It also cranked up 
three Army National Guard combat 
brigades for possible action. 

The escalation added up to 
200,000 troops. If the president ac¬ 
cepted it, he would be doubling his 
bets against Saddam. What hap¬ 
pened next was instructive. Powell 
and Schwarzkopf handled the mili¬ 
tary end of the plan much better 
than the civilians in the administra¬ 
tion handled the politics. On Oct. 24 
Cheney went to S-407, the sound¬ 
proof room near the dome of the 
Capitol, to testify before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. He said 
nothing about the buildup. On three 
network talk shows the next morn¬ 
ing, however, he hinted that the 
United States might be sending as 
many as 100,000 more troops to the 
gulf. Later, word leaked that the 
Pentagon was considering cancel¬ 
ing the early rotation of troops in the 
war zone. When angry aides on the 
Armed Services Committee phoned 
to find out what was going on, they 
were told that nothing new was 
afoot; that no one had ever put a lid on the number of troops it 
might take to curb Saddam. On Oct. 30 Cheney and Powell 
offered a more candid briefing to the president, who had been 
told earlier about Schwarzkopf’s thinking. They said phase two 
of Desert Shield, the new buildup, would take until about Jan. 15 
to complete. Bush listened closely. 

The next day—Halloween—Bush, Baker, Cheney, Powell, 
Scowcroft and Sununu met at the White House. Many people had 
told the president that Saddam did not believe the United States 
would ever use force against him. It was essential to establish "a 
credible military threat. ” What was on the table was the enhanced 
option. Bush approved it. The decision moved the administration 
squarely from the defense to the offense, though it didn’t look that 
way at the time. The president himself did not think the escalation 
would necessarily lead to war. What he hoped was that a doubled 
show of military power would bluff Saddam into backing down. 

Everyone in the room agreed that they must inform the mem¬ 
bers of the international coalition about the change in strategy. 
Then there was the question of how the shift would play at home. 
They were at a very sensitive juncture. They decided not to tell the 
country until after the November elections. 
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Thanksgiving in the gulf: Bush salutes the troops 


He read the account of 
Iraqi atrocities 
cover to cover, 
and challenged a 
bishop to do the same 


Before Thj: Storm 


he secretary of state was wearing khaki and cowboy 
boots. For 90 minutes his helicopter flew across end¬ 
less white dunes to an outpost of the First Cavalry 
Division in Saudi Arabia. On landing, Baker stepped 
out into whirling sand so fine it instantly powdered 
his eyebrows and stuck in his throat. He found 4,200 
American troops waiting for him under the hot sun. "These are the 
guys who are going to get chewed up,” thought one of his aides, 
suddenly depressed. The secretary 
gave a short pep talk. "This is a long, 
long way from home, but I think 
Americans are home wherever their 
principles are,” he said. Then he 
plunged among the men and women 
of the First Cav, shaking hands, 
thanking them. One after another 
they said, "Let’s get this over with 
and go home.” 

By Nov. 3, Baker was on an intri¬ 
cate mission. The administration 
faced a difficult political problem: 
how to send a tougher message to 
Saddam without rousing the home- 
front opposition by making it look as 
if the president were hungry for 
war. Bush and his men wanted to 
give diplomacy every chance, even 
as the American military escalation 
proceeded. Consequently, the Unit¬ 
ed States would lobby the United 
Nations to approve a resolution en¬ 
dorsing the use of force against Iraq 
if Saddam didn’t comply uncondi¬ 
tionally with U.N. resolutions de¬ 
manding his withdrawal from Ku¬ 
wait. The NSC and Defense were 
worried about this tack: they feared 
that the United Nations might 
grant the authority, only to with¬ 
draw it later. But Baker pointed out 
that if the United Nations passed a 
war-powers resolution, it would 
make it hard for Congress not to do the same. 

Baker’s trip thus had two objectives: to bind the leaders of the 
coalition to the expanded goals of phase two and to persuade the 
Soviet Union to support an authorization of force by the United 
Nations. The most important early stop and early success was in 
Jidda. At a meeting with King Fahd, Prince Bandar was all for 
the expanded effort: "Mr. Secretary, as your fellow Texan Lyn¬ 
don Johnson used to say, 'Never tell a fellow to go to hell nnlpss 
you mean to send him there’.” 

Two days later Baker flew to Moscow, where the going was more 
complicated. Gorbachev had sent an emissary of his own to Bagh¬ 
dad twice: Yevgeny Primakov, an old-school Soviet Arabist who 
did not want to lose Moscow’s longstanding special relationship 
with Iraq. Would Gorbachev side with Primakov, or with Shevard¬ 
nadze, who saw things Baker’s way? Gorbachev invited Baker to 
his dacha outside Moscow. He was pessimistic about the chances 
for peace unless they stepped up the heat. He made no commit¬ 
ments. But he held two fingers together and said, "We have to stay 
like this.” Later in Moscow, Shevardnadze said certain situations 
might indeed require the use of force. 

While Baker was working the allies, Bush was limping through 
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the final week of the fall elections. The president had drawn 
some homestretch applause by playing up the hostage issue and 
adopting a kick-ass tone toward Iraq. But his polls were down 
by more than 20 points, partly because of nervousness about the 
gulf, partly because of his budget bungling. Two days after the 
election, Bush finally announced his decision of late Octo¬ 
ber: he was doubling his troop commitments in the gulf. 

The ensuing uproar over the buildup astonished him. "The 
public thought it meant war was inevitable,” recalls one top Bush 
aide. "We saw it as part of the Big Bluff.” The president had 
thought the passing of the election would free him to proceed with 
phase two of Desert Shield, but it also liberated congressmen to 
oppose him. The polls showed that most Americans wanted to stay 
with economic sanctions even if 
they failed to prod Saddam out of 
Kuwait by January or February. 

Only one in four wanted to go to war 
over Kuwait. On Nov. 10, Bush invit¬ 
ed a number of close friends and 
public-relations counselors to a 
lunch in the East Wing of the White 
House. "What am I doing wrong?” 
he asked them. After some talk 
about domestic affairs, the talk 
turned to the gulf. The friends told 
him his support was crumbling; 
they said he had to get out every day 
and explain why he was there. The 
advice only frustrated him. He said 
he had made his case over and over. 

One of the angriest men on the 
Hill was Sen. Sam Nunn of Georgia, 
chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. In August, 
when Powell briefed Nunn and oth¬ 
er senators on the initial deploy¬ 
ment, he said the idea was to use air 
power with land support; he said 
nothing about large numbers of 
ground troops. The president had 
failed to keep Nunn abreast of phase 
two. Cheney telephoned him in 
Georgia only an hour before Bush 
announced the troop buildup. "I was 
not consulted, I was informed,” 

Nunn said later, huffily. And he 
went on CBS’s "Face the Nation” to 
say Bush was applying the wrong strategy in the wrong place; that 
it was one thing to try forcing Iraq out of Kuwait with sanctions, 
quite another to do it with guns; and that the president was playing 
into Saddam’s hands. 

Nunn ordered up public hearings before his committee that 
swiftly kindled a far-ranging national debate on the crisis. Among 
the first witnesses were former chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and former secretaries of defense, who urged that sanctions 
should be given a better chance. This made it politically safe for 
Democrats like House Speaker Thomas Foley and Senate Majority 
Leader George Mitchell, who had strong doubts about using force, 
to go on the attack. The opposition camp was itself far from united. 
Some Democrats sensed Bush’s political vulnerability and itched 
to exploit it. Some didn’t want to fight a war under any circum¬ 
stances; some thought the issue was oil and that it wasn’t worth a 
battle; some, like Nunn and Rep. Les Aspin, chairman of the House 
Armed Serices Committee, believed that if it came to fighting, 
most of it should be done from the air. 

Before they recovered their political equilibrium, the president 
and his advisers stumbled again. With one eye on the polls, they 
started casting about for the kind of buzzwords they had coined so 


well in Bush’s political campaigns. When pollsters said Americans 
were deeply worried about Saddam’s efforts to acquire nuclear 
weapons, the administration let it be known that it might take 
Saddam only one year to get the Bomb, not the five years the 
intelligence people had been claiming. In another off-moment, 
Baker said the whole confusing business in the gulf could be 
summed up in a single word: jobs. He had a point. Saddam’s bid to 
dominate gulf oil directly threatened America’s economic health. 
But it was just too glib; the buzzword campaign flopped. "It was an 
embarrassing display,” recalls one of the president’s old image 
counselors. "Very few people were fooled.” 

Bush returned from a Thanksgiving visit to the gulf in a 
subdued mood. He had studied the eyes of men and women who 
might have to die, and aides saw a 
change in him. Where was that 
breezy friendliness? He grew short 
with the staff. He read Amnesty 
International’s account of Iraqi 
atrocities in Kuwait. Aboard Air 
Force One he kept a copy of Martin 
Gilbert’s "The Second World War.” 
He told aides he had noticed that 
when Hitler’s Death’s Head regi¬ 
ments had invaded Poland in 1939, 
they had done things "hauntingly 
similar” to the crimes committed 
by Iraqi troops during the invasion 
of Kuwait. He became convinced 
that Saddam was so evil that any¬ 
one would be morally justified in 
bringing him down. When the Rt. 
Rev. Edmond Browning, presiding 
bishop of the Episcopal Church, 
came to the Oval Office to urge 
patience on him, he said, "You 
should read the Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional report. Then you tell me 
what I should do.” 

Meanwhile, Baker was nudging 
the U.N. Security Council toward 
approving the use-of-force resolu¬ 
tion against Saddam. There was one 
stumbling block. The Soviet Union 
insisted on a deadline, thinking it 
would help. Baker wanted no dead¬ 
lines, but Moscow insisted. He then 
suggested Jan. 1, Moscow came back 
with Jan. 15, the United States readily concurred. On the last day 
of November, the Security Council approved the resolution. 

Although Baker had won, the administration once again found 
itself trying to execute a somewhat contradictory strategy. It had 
to quiet domestic rumbling at the very moment it was trying to 
stir Saddam’s anxieties. The U.N. resolution set off more domes¬ 
tic war jitters. To calm them, Bush tried a new diplomatic 
gambit: he invited Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz to Washing¬ 
ton and he offered to dispatch Baker to Baghdad. Saddam re¬ 
sponded by accepting the invitation for Aziz; then he topped 
Bush’s gesture by freeing all the hostages. The result was a 
muddle. The president and Baker hoped the hostage release 
indicated that Saddam might yet yield on the rest of the U.N. 
resolutions. While they could not budge from the United Nations’ 
demands for unconditional compliance, they had been hinting to 
Saddam for months that after he withdrew from Kuwait, some of 
his preoccupations could be addressed, like a Mideast peace 
conference covering the Palestinians and new border arrange¬ 
ments with Kuwait. That was as far as they would go on the 
crucial question of "linkage.” But at no time did Saddam show 
any interest in so open-ended a bargain, and he sent word that he 
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Lese majesty: Nobody told Sam Nunn in time 


Election Day freed the 
president’s hand, 
but he forgot 
that it also freed his 
opponents to speak out 
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wouldn’t receive Baker in Baghdad until the very eve of the U.N. 
deadline. It seemed clear to the administration that he was 
trying to stall, not to talk. 

The problem was that the administration was trying to play to 
two quite different audiences at the same time: fearful Americans 
and reckless Saddam. "Every time we score with one, we set 
ourselves back with the other,” groaned one top Baker aide. Bush’s 
proposal of Washington and Baghdad meetings placated the peace 
camp at home, but it may have strengthened Saddam’s view that 
the Americans hadnostomachfor battle. It could be argued that the 
Security Council’s action had finally gotten his attention; that he 
knew he was in trouble; that he was looking for a way out and that 
was why he had released the hostages. But it could also be argued 
that he had no intention of comply¬ 
ing with the U.N. resolutions; that 
he saw U.S. diplomacy and congres¬ 
sional criticism as tokens of weak¬ 
ness; that he didn’t believe the 
United States would really go after 
him. "You tell me which scenario to 
believe,” said one frustrated senior 
administration official. 

As Bush fenced with Saddam over 
the dates of the Aziz and Baker trips, 
he also faced renewed congressional 
sniping over whether he was giving 
sanctions enough time to work. As 
the national debate heated up, a per¬ 
sonal edge crept in, even at the offi¬ 
cial level. One day the secretary of 
state walked into a meeting to find 
two of his top women counselors ar¬ 
guing with his men over the direc¬ 
tion things were taking. "Everyone 
says there’s a fundamental differ¬ 
ence in attitude between men and 
women on war and peace,” Baker 
said. "I guess I’m seeing it now.” If 
he meant to ease the tension, he 
didn’t succeed. "You’re right,” re¬ 
plied Janet Mullins, his legislative 
chief. "Women do think differently. 

Women want to know that if their 
sons and daughters are going over 
there to die, it’s not because their 
president ordered them there in a fit 
of pique.” 

In this increasingly testy atmosphere, Cheney and Powell flew 
to Saudi Arabia the week before Christmas. They ran into a small 
disaster. Eight reporters were traveling with Cheney. Press aides 
scheduled an interview for them with Lt. Gen. Calvin A. H. Waller. 
In a burst of misguided candor, the general correctly told them he 
didn’t think the Army would be completely ready to take the 
offensive until mid-February. You could hear the air leaking from 
the Big Bluff. Schwarzkopf later gave him some private instruc¬ 
tion in dealing with the press. In a staff meeting, Cheney said, 
"Welcome to the NFL, general.” It was an object lesson in a 
delicate balancing act the administration was trying to achieve: on 
the one hand, it wanted to leave the military planning to the 
soldiers; on the other, it expected them to behave like politicians. 

Four days before Christmas, passing up his annual turkey shoot 
down in Beeville and New Year’s Eve at his Houston condomini¬ 
um, Bush left for a 12-day retreat at Camp David. For a while he 
took to the phone, calling Gorbachev and other foreign leaders. He 
conducted his own opinion survey of staffers, members of Congress 
and personal friends. Then he hung up and took some time to 
think. "He was communing with his private God on this,” recalls a 
close adviser. "And when he came back it was done.” He had made 


peace with the possibility that Saddam would not back down, that 
he would have to enforce the U.N. resolutions, that he would have 
to go to war. 

On New Year’s Day, Bush invited a half dozen of his closest 
advisers to the White House. They met in the family quarters 
upstairs. For an hour or so they nursed soft drinks and ate popcorn 
from silver bowls. The president listened as they considered the 
polls and brainstormed the debate that was sure to erupt when 
Congress reconvened. They wondered about the Israelis. They 
considered the seams and cracks in the international coalition. No 
one talked much about Desert Shield. The next day Bush walked 
into the first senior-staff meeting of the New Year. When he 
started talking about the gulf, it became clear that whatever 
doubts he may have had about start¬ 
ing a war, he had exorcised them at 
Camp David. He said he had come to 
terms with the problem, sorted it all 
through. "For me it boils down to a 
very moral case of good versus evil, 
black versus white. If I have to go, 
it’s not going to matter to me if there 
isn’t one congressman who supports 
this, or what happens to public opin¬ 
ion. If it’s right, it’s gotta be done.” 

He offered Saddam one last 
chance: he would send Baker to 
meet Aziz in Geneva, a gesture de¬ 
signed in part to reassure the Con¬ 
gress which was about to debate its 
own war-powers resolution. Once 
again the world hoped for a break¬ 
through. But the president had no 
faith in Aziz. He viewed him as Sad¬ 
dam’s lap dog who might not tell 
Saddam what Baker had to say. To 
make sure there could be no mis¬ 
takes, he wrote Saddam a letter. 
Aziz refused to accept it. The insult 
turned out to be a political gift. It 
took the onus for intransigence off 
the president. Three days later Con¬ 
gress voted on the use of force. It was 
a close-run thing: the margin in the 
Senate was only 5 votes. One could 
almost sense a sigh of relief from the 
losing as well as the winning side: no 
one wanted to contemplate the con¬ 
stitutional spectacle of a president going into battle against the 
expressed wishes of the Congress. 

As the Jan. 15 deadline approached, the old Bush was back, 
friendly, confident, almost eerily serene. He still found it hard to 
believe that Saddam could look at the firepower Cheney, Powell 
and Schwarzkopf had arrayed before him and not believe the 
president meant to use it. He shook his head at the way Saddam 
was willing to sacrifice his people and his country for vanity 
alone. But that was not Bush’s responsibility. His own course was 
now absolutely clear to him. Powell, the commander in chief’s 
top soldier, had told the troops, "If we go in, we go in to win, not to 
fool around.” Saddam failed to get the message. The road to war 
had ended. With the thunder of jets and the lightning of missiles, 
Desert Shield exploded into Desert Storm. 


The Road to War was written by Tom Mathews with principal 
reporting by Douglas Waller. Additional reports came from 
Thomas M. DeFrank, Ann McDaniel and Margaret Garrard 
Warner in Washington; Ray Wilkinson, Christopher Dickey and 
Jeffrey Bartholet in the gulf and Daniel Pedersen in London. 



The die is cast: The U.N. approves the use of force 


Baker figured that 
if the United Nations 
approved war powers, 
the Congress 
could do no less 
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El H1MMH ME 


From Bayonets 
to Tomahawks 

■ Saddam is 

learning a lethal 
lesson about the 
links between 
militaries and 
societies 


G eneral Schwarzkopf, his voice as flat as Kansas, 
his language spare, said, "The Iraqis had no con¬ 
cept of what they were getting involved in.” In¬ 
deed, how could they have known what had begun 
when the first Tomahawk missile detonated in 
Baghdad? By making the cradle of ancient civilization a 
theater of war involving the most modern nation, Saddam 
was slapped in the face by this fact: Today’s weaponry 
evolves rapidly, sophistication increases exponentially. 
When a scientific nation like America goes 15 years be¬ 
tween wars, it brings to the next battle new weapons never 
tested in the crucible that counts. America’s new array is 
passing its test and proving this point to Saddam: Modern 
science makes militarism increasingly untenable for soci¬ 
eties that are not comprehensively modern. 

The weapons Wellington’s men used at Waterloo in 1815 
were like those Marlborough's! men used at Blenheim in 
1704. But America’s inventory of weapons today is signifi¬ 
cantly different from that of the Vietnam War. Saddam, 
too, has some advanced systems. A bane of the modern 
world has been the acquisition of sophisticated technology 
by political primitives. Saddam is a primitive at large in, 
but not at home in, the modern world. The marriage of a 
modern military apparatus to a politically and culturally 
underdeveloped society is bound to fail because of irrecon¬ 
cilable incompatibilities. Saddam struck it rich in the oil 
business, went on a shopping binge and. imported some 
military modernity. But today he is learning, late, a lethal 
lesson about the relationship between militaries and soci¬ 
eties. Saddam is making disastrous history for Iraq because 
he knows so little history, particularly of war. 

Early in this century Europe bled nearly to death be¬ 
cause of ignorance of the new realities of war. In 1914 many 
Europeans welcomed war. They were gripped by an old, 
romantic idea that soon would be machine-gunned to death 
at the Somme. The idea was that in war morale matters more 
than materiel—three times more, Napoleon said. 

In 1914, graduates of the French military academy 
marched into battle wearing white gloves and pompons. 
German university graduates marched singing, with arms 
linked, toward British trenches. Several British contingents 
kicked soccer balls as they advanced through no man’s land. 
For four years generals fought machine guns with young 
men’s chests. The old men did not understand that war, the 
greatest engine of social change, had unleashed forces that 
profoundly changed war itself. 

We have come a long way from the infantryman’s pike, to 


the bayonet, to the Tomahawk. In the early age of handguns, 
16 feet was thought to be a good length for a pike because 
most pistols were inaccurate at that distance. The bayonet 
(invented for the protection of hunters who found them¬ 
selves with empty guns, facing wounded beasts) made ar¬ 
mies reluctant to close with one another. That made fire¬ 
power over distances more important. Today, a sailor in the 
gulf programs a computer and minutes later a Tomahawk 
deals destruction deep in Iraq’s interior. 

Historian Michael Howard notes that Viking longboats 
and Magyar ponies made warriors mobile across long dis¬ 
tances. Eighth-century Franks developed the stirrup, mak¬ 
ing horses useful for fighting as well as mobility. The 12th 
century’s technological marvel, the crossbow, shrank battle¬ 
field distances and devalued armor. Combustible materials 
had been hurled by catapults in sieges of cities and naval 
engagements. Then the process was reversed. Combustion 
was used to propel things. The age of cannon arrived when 

Turkish artillery battered down the walls ofConstantinople. 

Until industrialism produced a social surplus, the scale of 
war was severely restricted by its expense. The cost of a 
single mounted and armored soldier could require several 
years’ income of an entire 12th-century village. Henry V 
had only 6,000 soldiers at Agincourt. Napoleon was to take 
600,000 to Russia. With Napoleon’s notion of "the nation in 
arms,” war entered the era of mass effects. But it entered 
slowly, hauled by horses, dependent on fodder. 

Destructive power: War did not really get rolling until the 
coming of the steam engine, and then the internal-combus¬ 
tion engine. These spared soldiers long marches, saving 
their energies for ferocity in combat. In America’s Civil War 
railroads transported mass-produced conscripts who were 
carrying canned rations and rifles mass-produced from in¬ 
terchangeable parts. Breech-loading replaced muzzle-load¬ 
ing weapons so infantrymen could fire lying down, killing at 
a range of several hundred yards while not making them¬ 
selves targets. Rifling of gun barrels improved range and 
accuracy by a factor of five. Calibrated rifle sights made raw 
conscripts better marksmen than Frederick the Great’s 
finest grenadiers. And by 1914 a regiment of field guns could 
deliver on a few hundred square yards more destructive 
power in an hour than had been fired by all the guns on both 
sides in all the Napoleonic wars. 

Marx said the industrial working class would acknowl¬ 
edge no fatherland and would serve no nation’s military 
efforts. Actually, public education made workers skillful, 
trade unions made them loyal, sensationalizing newspapers 
made them fervid. Improved sanitation and medicine made 
armies more efficient: Before 1870, sickness usually killed 
five times as many soldiers as enemy action did. 

The 19th century’s long peace fostered industrial and 
scientific progress that made possible the horrors of the 20th 
century, when wars of armies were supplanted by wars of 
populations. A 19th-century Indiana inventor named Gat¬ 
ling, appalled by Civil War casualties, thought a gun capable 
of sustained fire would enable one soldier to do the work of 
100, thereby making for smaller armies. But the Gatling 
gun had the opposite effect. In World War I huge armies 
were driven into trenches, "shovelry replaced chivalry” and 
war was deglamorized. 

Until 1914 the military was the last redoubt of romantics 
in the industrial age. Then the machine gun enabled "three 
men and a gun to stop a battalion of heroes.” Military 
romantics—not an endangered species, a vanished one, bur¬ 
ied in Flanders Fields—regretted the machine gun and 
would have regretted the Tomahawk because "you can’t pin 
a medal on a piece of metal.” But neither can you bury a 
! piece of metal in Arlington Cemetery. 
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